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ELGAR 


Sm Epwarp Excoar, O.M., died in the morning of the 28rd of 
February. He is buried at Malvern where his friends lived and his 
heart was, and where that work was incubated) by which he leapt into 
fame. 

Critical estimates and evaluations of his work will doubtless appear 
from time to time. For the moment all that is needed is that we 
should talk together for a page or two, as friends might, of the 
qualities in his music which brought him at last to the position of 
composer laureate. 

More than one who was present at the six B.B.C. concerts of British 
music in January, was struck by the way in which Elgar’s Ap 
symphony stood out head and shoulders above all the rest. The 
symphony was well conducted, but it was not that. It was well 
played, but so were the other works. It is a good work, but not his 
best, and there must have been few in the room who had not heard 
it before, perhaps many times. But as we listened, it suddenly 
came across us: this is mastery. 

Not a soul of those whose work was then introduced, or revived, 
will dispute this position, or, whether interested or not in what he had 
to say, will grudge him this honour of having said it better than 
they all. Tastes differ; it is futile to air them and waste of time to 
discuss them. A majority would call ‘ Falstaff’ his greatest work, 
and would say they liked the ‘ Enigma ’ best; after those, there are 
so many candidates for favour that it becomes a question of which we 


Q) This was his own word. He used, when he was saving with the 
Sinclairs, and later at Plas Gwyn, to have a room to himself, the door of 
which bore the legend ‘ The incubator is at work.’ 
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are in the mood for. ‘ Gerontius ’ was another kind of thing; in it he 
succeeded—in the ‘ Apostles’ and the ‘Kingdom ’ he relatively failed 
—in giving oratorio a symphonic turn, which might have saved its 
life. Great as its success was at the time, and great as the theological 
heartburnings it provoked have been since, Gerontius is, in retrospect, 
conspicuous for having pointed the way to the two symphonies; and 
for having opened the way for the two concertos, one for the violin, 
which ranks with the two greatest in the world, and the other for 
the violoncello, an important addition to a scanty repertory. 


In all of them, in every bar of them, there is the tone of voice 
which we have called for many years ‘ Elgarian.’ What we have 
meant by that is best seen by some contrasts. There was Purcell’s 
aristocratic muse, fond of pomps and pageants, delighting in nice 
points of art, in fugue, and ground bass, and cross-rhythms, a seeker- 
out of the chords that harmony has not yet, or has only just, won 
from counterpoint: miniature painting. There was Stanford’s tenuis 
avena, witty and tender, instant to recognise the possibilities of a 
tune, never labouring it, quick on to the point, and off it to the 
next one: water colour. There was Parry, usually in some cheerful 
major, a lover of the clean and wholesome, and above all of his own 
language, rising at times to heights of choral grandeur unscaled since 
Tudor days : fresco. 


Elgar’s art is more homely than Purcell’s, more full-bodied than 
Stanford’s, more universal than Parry’s :—oils. Music, he said, is all 
around us, in the air we breathe, and we need not make journeys to 
get it; so he stays in a key, but a very different key from Mozart's 
(who exhausted one before going to another), fuller of chromatic 
patches than Wagner’s (who held key tight with both hands), and 
quite unmoved by any atonalities of to-day (those cries of distress 
from mariners who have mislaid their compass). Having had no 
specific training he does not hanker after nice points of art. He 
may happen to write a canon, but it is so natural that no one who 
had not his ear cocked for that kind of thing would notice it. His 
melody is profuse, unpremeditated; he often wastes good ideas, like 
Schubert. ‘Is it lost,’ he seems to say, like a certain schoolboy, 
‘and was it good? Well, never mind; I'll write you another.’ This 
was just the gift that would have found its best account in opera, 
and it is said that he wanted to write one. That he did not we have 
probably no one but ourselves to thank. We have in our wisdom or 
unwisdom decided that opera is an exotic, and that we can no more 
grow it than we can grow Chateau Margaux; so we import it, thick 
with the cobwebs of a foreign language, and if anyone offers to 
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remgye them we say that the wine will not taste the same. An 
English composer, being a fairly practical creature, has little tempta- 
tion to waste time over a foregone conclusion. 

Two things were characteristic of Elgar—his endless curiosity about 
everyday things, and his power of finding fun in chance people and 
ordinary incidents. If there is one part of music that gives scope for 
those, more than another, it is the orchestra. The orchestra was 
his darling. As im his harmonisation he was no pioneer, and still 
less an adventurer, so in his orchestration he called for no special 
instruments and tried no fancy experiments. He had no wish to 
startle people ; he was content to satisfy their good sense, or to tickle 
their midriff. As he could come into a room and, infecting it with 
merriment and banning dullness with quaint ideas and out of the way 
bits of knowledge, set everyone on good terms with himself and his 
neighbour, so he came to an orchestra and, giving everyone some- 
thing to do that he could do and liked doing, made all the instruments 
sound their best, singly or together. As one cannot imagine his 
arguing, or orating, or in any way laying down the law, so his 
tendency is not towards cogent structure or development of idea 
so much as towards playing with it, illustrating, embroidering, setting 
it in relief; then, with a ‘ What started all this was . . .” he restates 
the theme (in the Ap, for instance) and goes on again; and finally, 
with a ‘concerning such things let so much have been said,’ 
changes the topic. The general effect is that of a book of travels, in 
which it is not so important that we should reach the goal as that 
exciting incidents should happen to us on the way. 

Tue Eprror. 
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JANE AUSTEN AND SOME DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC 
OF HER TIME 


Somzone, collecting the musical * howlers’ of novelists, accused 
Jane Austen of ignorance because in Pride and Prejudice she made 
Mary Bennett (who had neither genius nor taste) bore her fellow 
guests at an evening party with ‘a long concerto,’ as a concerto 
requires more than a single performer. That is perfectly true. But 
Jane Austen knew, though her critic apparently did not, that it was 
not unusual for concertos to be arranged for entirely solo performance, 
and they were exactly what a conceited pedant like Mary Bennett 
would show off with, the kind of music that unmusical Victorians 
would describe as ‘ classical ’ and modern jazz lovers avoid as ‘ high 
brow.’ In all Jane Austen’s novels whenever music is introduced, 
incidentally or by allusion, there is the same attention to detail as 
in every other matter and the taste and fashion of the period are often 
clearly illustrated. 

But though her admirers would like to credit her with every good 
quality under the sun, it cannot honestly be claimed for her that she 
was really musical. Her own achievement was possibly on a level 
with that of Emma who limited herself to ‘ the little things which 
are generally acceptable,’ or of Elizabeth Bennett, of all her 
characters the one most like herself. Her motive for buying a new 
piano, at the cost of thirty guineas, was that she could play dance 
music for her nieces and nephews. The instrument was, of course, 
like Jane Fairfax’s, of the oblong table shape, and when writing to 
her niece Caroline, aged nine, she charged her to take care of it and 
not allow anything to be put upon it but what was very light, adding : 
“I hope you will try to make out some other tune besides the 
Hermit.’ 

Some years later she wrote to the same niece: ‘ The Piano-Forte 
often talks of you, in various keys, tunes and expressions I allow— 
but be it lesson or Country Dance, Sonata or Waltz, you are really 
its constant theme.’ To another niece she wrote (this was in the 
year of her death): ‘ Much obliged for the Quadrilles which I am 
grown to think pretty enough, though of course they are very inferior 
to the Cotillions of my own day.’ Although she wrote elsewhere of an 
‘irresistible Waltz,’ the tune was only used for one of the country 
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dances in which she and her heroines delighted, not for the gyrations 
that inspired Lord Byron’s scathing satire. 

Music was simply a social amenity to her and chiefly by its associa- 
tion with dancing. The ecstasies of Marianne Dashwood and the 
thorough bass of Mary Bennett were subjects for ridicule. She was 
frankly bored by concerts, but a musical party given in Sloane Square 
by her sister-in-law, Mrs. Henry Austen, in 181) afforded her real 
enjoyment. It went off extremely well—the rooms were dressed up 
with flowers—eighty people had been invited and about sixty came. 
She sat in a passage connecting the front and back drawing-rooms, 
which was comparatively cool and gave all the advantage of the music 
at a pleasant distance, as well as the first view of every new comer. 
She was quite surrounded by acquaintance, especially gentlemen, 
and had quite as much on her hands as she could do. The music 
was extremely good—five professionals, three of them glee singers. 
One of the Hirelings was a Capital on the Harp, called Wiepart, and 
the harp was her favourite instrument. The programme opened with 
the trio ‘ Strike the Harp in praise of Bragela,’ and other glees were 
‘In Peace Love tunes the Shepherd's Reed’ by Attwood, and 
Caleott’s ‘ Rosabelle,” ‘The Red Cross Knight’ and ‘ Poor Insect.’ 
There was one female singer, a short Miss Davis all in blue, bringing 
up for the public line, whose voice was said to be very fine indeed. No 
amateur could be persuaded to do anything, but the professionals 
gave great satisfaction by doing what they were paid for, and giving 
themselves no airs. 


Miss Austen had little interest in or sympathy with professional 
musicians and thought they were all—at least, music masters—made 
of too much consequence and allowed to take too much liberty with 
their scholars’ time. She failed to share the genera] enthusiasm for 
Miss Stephens (afterwards Countess of Essex), a lately risen star 
whom she heard first at Covent Garden in Arne’s ‘Artaxerxes.’ She 
was tired of the opera, as she expected to be, but she was highly 
amused with the farce (‘ The Devil to pay ') and in an inferior way 
with the pantomime that followed. Theatre audiences in 1814 had 
full value for their money. She saw Miss Stephens again in * The 
Farmer's Wife’ by Bishop and others and wrote: ‘ Her merit in 
singing is I daresay very great; that she gave me no pleasure is no 
reflection on her, nor on myself, being what Nature made me in that 
article. All that I am sensible of in Miss Stephens is a pleasing 
person and no skill in acting.’ In this last respect her judgment seems 
to have been sound. She re-orded an argument with one of her 
friends, a Mr. Haden: ‘ I have been listening to a dreadful Insanity. 
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It is Mr. Haden’s belief that a person not musical is fit for every sort 
of Wickedness. I ventured to assert a little on the other side, but 
wished the cause in abler hands.’ This same Mr. Haden disobliged 
his friends by refusing to sing without accompaniment, and one can 
sympathise with his objection if the performance had to be at the 
supper table as was customary, in provincial circles at any rate, far 
into the nineteenth century. 

Nearly all Jane Austen’s female characters were more or less 
musically inclined but of the men only Willoughby and Frank Churchill 
seemed to have possessed any musical talent. Readers of ‘Emma’ 
will remember how the heroine, when singing at a party to her own 
accompaniment, was agreeably surprised at a second being slightly 
but correctly taken by Frank Churchill, after which he was easily 
persuaded to unite his voice with hers, and later to join Miss Fairfax 
in Italian songs. Jane Fairfax’s own taste is indicated by the mention 
of Cramer whose compositions, along with a new set of Irish melodies, 
were provided by the anonymous donor of the pianoforte. A highly 
cultivated young woman, who had enjoyed the advantage of the best 
masters and opportunities of hearing the best concerts in London and 
elsewhere, would be expected to have a more high class repertory than 
country bred young ladies like Emma or Elizabeth or Miss Austen 
herself. Marianne Dashwood’s preference was clearly for what was 
lyrical and romantic, and music was the food of love when she and the 
perfidious Willoughby sang together and she played his favourite 
airs. 

It cannot be questioned that, generally speaking, musical taste and 
culture were at a very low ebb in England during the first part of the 
nineteenth century. The theatre, according to Jane Austen, was too 
much given up to ‘sing song and trumpery.’ Looking through a 
miscellaneous collection of vocal and instrumental music which, to 
judge from the names of the composers and performers, may be taken 
as fairly representative, one feels that her opinion was justified. 
These old volumes are in a way as revealing as an old diary. Much 
of the matter is as commonplace as Parson Woodforde’s record of what 
he had to eat, but the contents are suggestive of the musical fare 
chosen for home consumption by ordinary middle-class people. The 
period covered ends in 1818, the year after Jane Austen's death. 


As might be expected, there is little of importance in these volumes 
but, as might also be expected, there is ‘ The Battle of Prague.’ I 
do not think Miss Austen would have allowed Mary Bennett to include 
this famous descriptive work in her repertory. It was more likely 
to be a show piece for the young ladies of Mrs. Goddard’s school. In 
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a sense the title is all that remains of it, for it can have been seen 
and heard by few of the present generation. The composer, Kotzwara, 
a Bohemian who came to a disreputable end in Ireland in 1791, is just 
as much forgotten, and so is the battle between Prussians and 
Austrians in 1757. The British edition was published as ‘A Favourite 
Sonata for the Piano Forte or Harpsichord with or without accompani- 
ments.’ Though called « sonata it is sheer programme music with 
nothing of sonata form about it. After an introductory slow march, 
bugle and trumpet calls and signal cannon, the fun begins. The 
Prussians have the treble clef, the Imperialists the bass, so naturally 
the Austrians are best supplied with heavy artillery, but the right 
hand from time to time jumps over, fires a few cannon shots and jumps 
back again. The left hand in turn leaps across with flying bullets, 
each hand playing rapid semiquavers in between. Then after a few 
bars of trumpets and kettledrums there is an attack with swords on the 
right, horses galloping on the left, light dragoons advancing, cannons 
and drums in generai with much tremando, running fire (downward 
from the treble, upward from the bass) and hard work in semiquavers 
for both hands until hostilities cease with the trumpet of recall, and 
the cries of the wounded are heard. The Austrians being now defeated, 
the trumpet of victory leads to ‘ God save the King.’ A quick-step 
(Turkish music) and a lively finale (allegro) bring the work to a 
triumphant end. 

As for Mary Bennett’s concerto—it may well have been one ‘ Com- 
posed by Bacu in which is introduced the favourite Air of the Yellow 
Haired Laddie.’ The one and only Bach known to the British public 
was Sebastian’s eleventh son, J. Christian, who lived for over twenty 
years in London, and he no doubt played the solo part himself at the 
concerts which he and his colleague Abel directed. Not long ago the 
B.B.C. revived this concerto with the obligatory ‘ tutti’ and it is 
quite attractive enough for one to hope for another hearing. There 
is something of Mozartian grace in the middle movement but the last 
is not above the usual level of airs with variations. Or Mary might 
have played the concerto by Dussek, with the ‘ Plough Boy,’ to be 
had from the same publisher. G. Walker, Great Portland Street, price 
5s., twice that of Bach. 

Mozart is only represented once by name and that is by ‘A Favourite 
Air with Six Variations for the Pianoforte,’ an adaptation, without 
acknowledgment, of the last movement of the Clarinet Quintet in 
A major. The publisher is J. Fentum, of 78, Strand—‘ where also 
may be had Just Published Mozart’s Sonata Op. 112.’ The celebrated 
air ‘O dolce concento ’ or ‘Away with Melancholy,’ arranged as a rondo 
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for the pianoforte, is anonymous. Most of the rondos and airs with 
variations are very poor stuff but the lowest depth of banality is 
reached by Thomas Moore’s ‘O Lady Fair’ with variations by 
Mr. Latour, ‘ Pianiste ’ to the Prince of Wales. 


Six serenades with the inevitable variations, and an accompaniment 
for the violin, were dedicated by the composer, Dr. Clarke of 
Cambridge, to his friend Frangois Cramer, Esq., violinist and brother 
of J. B. The violin part, which is all that has survived, looks fairly 
interesting and not unworthy of a Mus.Doec. Like many other com- 
posers, Dr. Clarke lost no time in setting to music the lyrics of 
Walter Scott. Practically all the leading British composers of the 
day are represented in these volumes and in almost every case by a 
song from a comic opera or a lyrical ‘entertainment’ as sung by 
some popular favourite, the incomparable Braham being easily first. 
Many are by William Shield, Musician in Ordinary to His Majesty 
and one of the best of English melodists. Very tuneful is ‘ Tell her 
I love her,’ sung by Mr. Incledon in his new entertainment of ‘ The 
Songster’s Jubilee,’ and there is ‘The Wolf’ from Dr. Arnold's 
pot-pourri comic opera. ‘ The Castle of Andalusia,’ a sensational bass 
song which outlived the rest. Like Scott’s poetry, Thomas Moore’s 
lyrics were finding favour with composers, good, bad, and indifferent. 
His compatriot, the erratic Michael Kelly, set to music the ballad 
stanzas beginning ‘ I knew by the smoke’ which Mr. Braham sang 
as ‘ The Woodpecker.’ A vignette on the title page shows an enormous 
bird perched on a tree very little larger than itself. This popular 
song was well known to Dickens for in Martin Chuzzlewit the pleasant 
sound of coffin-making put Mr. Mould, the undertaker, in mind of the 
sound of animated nature in agricultural districts with the ‘ Wood- 
pecker tapping the hollow beech tree.’ Some of Byron’s poems are 
included, one being that self-pitying exposure of his unhappy married 
life, ‘ Fare thee well,’ cut down to eight stanzas, and set to insipid 
music by G. Kiallmark, leader of the band at Sadler’s Wells. 


A few of the songs are patriotic outbursts. There is premature jubila- 
tion on the downfall of Tyranny in 1814, thanks to our Brave Allies, 
words and music by John Parry, father of a well-known entertainer 
of a later day. Another song asserts that the Lily of France shall 
be protected by the thorn of the English Rose and the Eagle’s talons 
no more shall revel unsated in oceans of gore. National sorrow is 
expressed in an elegy on the death of Princess Charlotte (who died in 
the same year as Jane Austen), the words by W. H. Sterndale and the 
music by Robert Bennett. Haydn’s ‘ My Mother bids me ’ is called a 
pastoral song and has a badly misprinted Italian translation. One 
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wonders whose idea it was. Perhaps Rauzzini’s. The sporting 
element comes in with Shield’s ‘ Death of Tom Moody,’ the famous 
whipper-in of a Shropshire pack, who died with the view halloo on his 
lips, but in spite of hunting cries supplied by a member of the hunt 
there is nothing in it that could make it a national song like ‘ John 
Peel.’ 

The only sacred music is from the ‘ Messiah,’ and one solo, ‘ I know 
that my Redeemer,’ was sung by Mme. Catalani. Other celebrities 
mentioned are Miss Stephens, as Polly in the evergreen ‘ Beggars’ 
Opera ’ and as Miss Bertram in ‘Guy Mannering,’ and Mrs. Jordan 
as a brisk and sprightly lad in the ‘ Spoil’d Child.’ Braham appears 
repeatedly as a composer as well as a singer. There is a duet from 
his opera ‘ Narensky or the Road to Yaroslav ’—‘ When thy bosom 
heaves a sigh,’ which he sang with Mrs. Dickons, a pupil of Rauzzini's 
who was considered worthy to sing in the Italian opera in Paris. 
Like the rest of his compositions it has pleasant, flowing melody, but 
nothing striking until one is suddenly brought up against what would 
be imitation of Schubert if Braham had not thought of it first.”’ Not 


Schubert 
dass sie hier ge - we sen, dass sie hier ge We - Sen 


se seeing how largely he helped 
himself from the ‘ Chant du Départ’ for the ‘ Death of Nelson.’ 
Nor is it possible that Schubert owed it to Braham. Rauzzini was not 
important as a composer though his songs won unbounded applause 
at the Bath concerts, but he was quite the most influential teacher 
of his period. There was hardly a singer of note who had not at one 


4) The book in which Braham’s song appears is earlier than 1819. 
Schubert’s song was published 1826. 
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time or another been under his tuition.» Incledon, Braham, Nancy 
Storace (Susanna in the first production of the ‘ Marriage of Figaro ’), 
Mrs. Mountain (originally a pupil of Charles Dibdin), and many 
others. Rauzzini’s method was founded on the best Italian traditions. 
Dibdin’s was his own and he boasted that! he merely took care that 
his pupils should be taught nothing more than correctness, expression, 
and an unaffected pronunciation of the words, the infallible and only 
way to perfect a singer. 

Like most favourite singers Mrs. Mountain toured the provinces, 
latterly in an entertainment of songs and recitations written for her 
by Andrew Cherry, an Irish actor and dramatist, called ‘ The Lyric 
Novelist,’ in which she was accompanied by her husband (a violinist) 
and a pianist. The music may have been by various composers but 
Mr. Webbe was responsible for ‘ Poor Emma, the Fair Maniac,’ a so- 
called cantata, though for a single voice. The violin obbligato adds 
much to the sensational effect. Emma describes (recit.) a fearful, 
awestruck, dismal night when the frighted moon withdrew her pallid 
light, deep mouthed thunder dreadful roared aloud, and pronged 
lightning lacerated the cloud. 


Hark, the loud Yell (ad lib.) proclaims my William lost! 
And Emma’s wits are in the tempest tost. 


Then Nereids seated on the curling wave sing an awful, solemn dirge 
and Tritons are bidden to chaunt sweet William to his wat’ry grave. 
In alternate recitative and air Emma bids sweet William see the 
wreath she has twined for his brow and tells him that like the sun’s 
diminished light her eyes in water set each night, and Emma raves 
for him. 

Distracted Love directs keen sorrow’s hand 

Whose iron fingers press my wandering brain 


And wait but for the Tyrant’s fell command 
To tear out Reason from the seat of pain. 


Fairies dance before her and skipping elves and there is no doubt 
about poor Emma’s insanity. At last, pale Sorrow, having received 
the order to tear out Reason, sits high o’er the main holding Emma’s 
wits in her hand. She drops them in the wave, but (furioso) 


See from the deep yon Spectre rise 
To seize upon the mental Prize— 
‘Tis William from his grave. 

Now to thy clay cold Heart thy treasure clasp, 
Let not my fleeting wits elude thy grasp! 
Avaunt ye Nereids! Hide your finny charms, 
For Emma comes to fill her William’s Arms. 
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There is no implication that Poor Emma was in any way to blame 
for her lunacy but it was otherwise with Frantic Mary in the favourite 
ballad of ‘ The Maniac ’ which Mrs. Mountain sang with universal 
applause. 

Bishop, not yet Sir Henry, appears very often in the collection. 
As director of the music at Covent Garden he composed, arranged and 
collaborated in an immense number of comic operas, melodramatic 
operas, and farces. One of his productions, ‘ Harry Le Roy,’ was 
described as an heroic pastoral burletta. An example of his tuneful 
style is * Love has eyes’ from ‘ The Farmer's Wife.’ He compiled 
the overture (‘Alla Scozzese ’) to ‘ Guy Mannering * which must have 
been produced before the authorship of the novel was acknowledged. 
The words of the lullaby were altered for the worse by Daniel Terry 
to suit the dramatic version (‘Oh! Hark thee young Henry! "), and 
the music was by John Whitaker, another of the many industrious com- 
posers and collaborators of theatre music. There is a very sentimental 
canzonet by him, ‘ Thine am I my faithful Fair,’ which has a line 
suggestive of modern feminine artifice. Lovely Nancy is implored to 
‘ take away those rosy lips rich, rich with balmy treasure! * 

Charles Dibdin of course has a place in the collection and ‘ The 
Woodman ’ from ‘ The Wags,’ one of the successes of his earlier days, 
was printed and sold by the author at his Music Warehouse, 
411, Strand, and he announced that a lesson for the harpsichord, 
adapted by Mr. Dibdin from the different subjects of his songs, would 
be published on the fifteenth day of every month. Three pages of 
print on amazingly good paper, including an arrangement of the air 
for two flutes, cost 1s. Dibdin’s publishing venture ended in bank- 
ruptey. There is one extract from Stephen Storace’s “No Song no 
Supper '—‘ With lowly Suit and plaintive Ditty '"—sung by his sister 
Nancy, or Signora Storace as she was called professionally, There are 
uninteresting songs by Sir John Stevenson and several by composers 
too insignificant to he mentioned in Grove, some humorous, some sad, 
but with the lapse of time pleasantries and pathos have alike lost their 
savour. 

Jane Austen was right. There was far too much *‘ sing song and 
trumpery.’ One learns from these chance echoes of the stage and the 
concert platform how largely our forbears depended on what we now 
call musical comedy for their entertainment, and what an enormous 
quantity there was for them to choose from, What was worthiest in 
English music was found elsewhere than on the stage or in the 
drawing-room. 

M, Lockwoon. 


Vol. XV B 


PROFESSOR WELLESZ ON OPERA 


Durine last autumn a series of lectures on opera was arranged by 
London University at the instigation of Mr. Robert Mayer. The 
lecturer was Professor Egon Wellesz, of Vienna, not only an authority 
on the subject which he came to talk about, but a practical composer 
whose works have been performed on the stages of the principal 
German opera houses. Visitors to the International Festival of 
Contemporary Music in 1932 may remember his ‘ Die Bacchantinnen ’ 
which was put on at the Vienna Opera for their benefit. He is also 
an authority on Byzantine music, and at the time of the Haydn 
bicentenary was made a Doctor of Music honoris causa by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. These several qualifications gave weight to what he 
had to say about opera, since in him were thus united three types 
of mind, the scholar’s, the practitioner’s and the enthusiast’s, which 
could focus the subject for an English audience in a way that no living 
Englishman could possibly have done. The lectures were illustrated 
with extracts from operas virtually unknown here by students of the 
R.C.M., the R.A.M. and Trinity College, where the three lectures 
were delivered. The illustrated lecture is sometimes a disappointing 
affair, but when art and scholarship join hands the result, as in this 
case, is both instructive and enthralling. The good lecture does not 
as it stands necessarily make good reading and in any case the 
illustrations cannot be reproduced, but what Professor Wellesz said 
about opera was so valuable to all musicians and so much outside 
normal English experience that it seems imperative to set down here 
the substance of his argument. 

His theme was the nature of opera not its history, though a good 
deal of history which is not to be found in English text-books emerged 
in the course of his survey. Opera is to be regarded as an independent 
self-subsistent factor in a nation’s culture. It ‘ cannot play the réle 
of a casual visitor in the life of a nation. Everywhere where opera 
has flourished (in seventeenth-century Venice for instance, or for three 
hundred years continuously in Vienna) it has been taken as an impor- 
tant factor in the nation’s spiritual life; every effort has been made 
to give it a regular place among those works of the human spirit 
which are the justification of our civilisation. Opera regarded thus 
adds one more to the list of the highest pursuits and takes its place 
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with poetry, painting and the plastic arts.’ The lesson for us English, 
therefore, is that we must have opera sung in English so that the 
public can understand and contribute a part which, as all history 
shows, is vital to the life of opera, namely, eager discussion and a 
secure social backing. Professor Wellesz was under no illusions about 
the English attitude to opera and he was ready both with an explana- 
tion and an exhortation. The time is ripe for a change, because the 
last fifteen years on the Continent have shown that opera itself is 
on the point of breaking out in a new direction, which this time, unlike 
former changes of direction, will be congruous with English taste. 


The English attitude to opera is one of frank enthusiasm or equally 
frank rejection ; English opinion would certainly not support Professor 
Wellesz’s claim for it as a self-subsistent cultural factor in our spiritual 
life. It would with not unnatural arrogance retort that we had 
apparently managed to get along very well without it and yet we 
remained quite civilised. Certainly the enthusiasts would like to have 
regular opera here, but their point of view is quite different from 
Professor Wellesz’s ; he would feel some sympathy with the attitude of 
its opponents who say that it is the spoiling of two (or more) good 
things. For opera is by definition to Professor Wellesz a composite 
art consisting of music, drama, stage-production, acting and perhaps 
dancing as well, and the perennial problem of opera is the reconcilia- 
tion of the claims of the component arts. The history of opera is the 
story of the different way in which that reconciliation of claims has 
been made. Now the English enthusiast, as Professor Wellesz may 
not know, has never held that view. He says quite bluntly ‘ the 
music’s the thing.’ Some of the younger generation who go to 
Germany for their holidays come back with views about improved 
stage-production for opera, but it is doubtful if even they are as 
critical of operatic libretti as Professor Wellesz would be. Allowance 
must be made for differences of emphasis in France where the drama 
is the prime consideration, in Italy where the voice of the singer’ on 
the stage is the predominant interest and in Germany where the 
orchestra is all important. But in England, owing to our highly 
developed sense of dramatic logic, we react in one of two ways : either 
we say that libretti are inevitably rubbish and that they do not matter 
and must be swallowed (the enthusiasts), or that to put the magnifying 
glass of music over dramatic imbecility is intolerable and that we 
will have none of it (the general public and the majority of musical 
people). We have a long dramatic history, and Professor Wellesz 
goes so far as to say that had Shakespeare been an Italian there 
would have been no experiments in the revival of Greek drama at 
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Count Bardi’s house in Florence and consequently no baroque opera. 
In England, too, our vocal ideals founded on the madrigal and on 
Hande] are not those of the Italians, still less those of nineteenth 
century Germany. Our hostility to opera may also, therefore, in part 
be due * to the unclear treatment of the voice.’ Now that Wagner's 
influence has been conquered (not the same thing, be it noted, as the 
denial of his genius) England should awake to the new situation ; for 
without opera our musical renaissance, which is observed with much 
interest and high expectation by well-informed foreigners, will be 
incomplete. ‘In the last ten years Continental opera has entered 
on a new path which leads to a new unity of drama and music. 
England can join us here. She possesses something which, at this 
moment opens up untold possibilities, the untapped resources of the 
dramatic material of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Only 
a guiding hand is needed to produce libretti for generations of operatic 
composers and to make of the new opera, so eagerly expected by all 
friends of English music, a reality.’ 

That is Professor Wellesz’s conclusion. How did he arrive at it? 
By an examination of operatic history, which shows that though opera 
obeys the same laws as other musical forms it follows a develop- 
ment on esthetic principles of its own. Of these principles the 
balance of the component elements is the chief. Their unstable 
equilibrium has meant that opera advances along a certain line and 
then is brought to a standstill. A reaction follows or a new way out 
is discovered, which brings the form once more to a new flowering. 
Wagnerian music-drama brought it to an impasse at the end of last 
century and recent developments have all been in the nature of a 
search for a way out. If we go back to 1600 we find music and text 
in a certain relationship, namely, recitative. The music aimed at 
providing a vehicle for declamation of the text on the lines of Greek 
drama. But the impetus given to composition by this emancipation 
from polyphony immediately disturbed this relationship. Composers 
began to elaborate their part of the joint work; arioso developed out 
of recitative ; and one can see the change of emphasis during the life- 
time of one man, Monteverdi, by comparing the * Orfeo’ with the 
* Coronation of Poppa.’ But even now music did not dominate the 
partnership, and the Venetian opera houses laid stress on the prodne- 
tion and the all-round performance more than on the personality of 
the composer. Nevertheless the tendency, fostered further by 
Monteverdi's successor Cavalli, was to elaborate the static parts of 
the drama and lead in the direction of the aria, which a century later 
was destined to bring opera into ridicule and with Handel's failure in 
London to prepare the way for the reforms of Gluck, 
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The eighteenth-century Italian opera existed for the arias, the 
libretti lost their freshness and ultimately became a hash of classical 
history, and it is still a puzzle to us how a whole century managed to 
warm itself at the fires of these frigid emotions. The first signs of 
change, and retrogression towards dramatic as opposed to musical 
ideals, came by accompanied recitative encroaching on recitativo secco, 
and by an increased importance being assigned to the orchestra 
throughout. Gluck was not a first-class composer from the point of 
view of musical invention, but he was a first-class artist. He himself 
is said to have remarked that when a composer begins work on an 
opera he should try to forget that he is a musician. He worked from 
the whole down to the detail, and not in the opposite direction by 
adding one fragment and detail to another as his predecessors did. 
In Gluck we reach an equilibrium, and Professor Wellesz thinks he 
has had only one successor—Beethoven in * Fidelio,’ where also the 
arias do not have the effect of holding up the action but rather of 
being dramatic climaxes themselves. 

After Gluck the road forks, for the French Revolution destroyed 
the unity of European society. Mozart, developing the Neapolitan 
tradition, evolved a new and unique kind of comic opera, but outside 
of Austria still another tendency showed itself: romantic opera, 
a new form with new subject-matter, brought about a change of 
relationship between voice and orchestra. This relationship is the 
root-problem of modern opera. A single modern instance of success and 
failure in solving it was provided by a question of von Hofmannsthal 
to the lecturer: Why is the end of * Rosenkavalier ’ so effective and 
the end of ‘ Frau ohne Schatten’ not? Both works employ the 
orchestra symphonically and in both works the action is over by the 
time the final ensemble begins, while from the point of view of text 
and situation ‘ Frau ohne Schatten’ with its quartet and choir of 
children’s voices should be the more effective ending. But it is not. 
Professor Wellesz’s answer is: ‘ In the finale of ‘‘ Rosenkavalier "’ 
Strauss abandons the symphonic style and gives the voices, both in 
trio and duet, formal melodies, important new melodic ideas. An 
unexpected new invention such as this is always effective. We have 
only to think of the final duet in *‘Aida.’’ In ‘‘ Frau ohne Schatten "’ 
Strauss combines themes from the opera to form an artistic tissue, 
but the voices have no new material and above all nothing which can 
be expressed by a vocal cantilena. That is the root of the failure.’ 


In his second lecture Professor Wellesz continued his examination 
of the balance between voice and orchestra in Wagner and the post- 
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Wagnerian music-drama. Wagner unquestionably realised a perfect 
synthesis of text, music and production. But music-drama no longer 
satisfies modern musicians, because Wagner assigned to music tasks 
outside its real province, weighed it down with literary associations 
and gave to the orchestra the part of commentary played in ancient 
tragedy by the Chorus. The orchestra becomes the interpreter of 
the characters on the stage. This distracts attention from the melodic 
invention and from the expression of a single emotion, especially as 
the comment is often in the * Ring’ extremely elaborate and has 
moreover a symphonic interest of its own. Wagner's theories of 
dramatic construction are, in fact, wrong, but his dramatic genius was 
stronger than his theories. When, however, lesser men imitated his 
methods they took over from him precisely those things they ought 
to have avoided, namely, the moments in the drama in which the 
action is held up. They expanded single attractive scenes out of their 
proper proportion to the plot as a whole, they seized every excuse in 
the action or in the text to enlarge in highly coloured orchestral 
passages on points of detail, as Wagner had done in ‘ Parsifal ’ where 
he fell back on orchestral interludes to give expression to what is 
inexpressible in words. His followers in their enthusiasm over isolated 
words and phrases not only abandoned their hold on the full sweep 
of the whole drama, but also grew careless over the structure of single 
scenes and acts. They gave rein to their own personal preferences 
and by thus stressing their own personalities robbed the dramatis 
persone of their independence and made them all talk alike. 
Two examples, both taken from established works of successful com- 
posers, illustrate these defects of post-Wagnerian music drama. 


In Pfitzner’s ‘ Der arme Heinrich ’ the climax of the first act is the 
squire’s account of his journey over the Alps to bring help to his sick 
lord, the knight Heinrich. Every detail of the journey is described in 
the music and it reaches an intensity of feeling proper only to some 
great lord, and quite disproportionate to a mere messenger. The 
emphasis is wrong: the journey over the Alps has no importance 
whatever for the action. On the contrary the two dramatic moments 
which follow the delivery of the squire’s message receive much less 
elaborate treatment and one of them is even deferred until the next 
scene. Similarly, in the same composer's ‘ Palestrina ’ the squabbles 
of the Council of Trent which occupy Act 2 are theatrically effective 
but take a disproportionate place in the design and spoil the balance 
of the whole, which is really concerned with the composition of ‘ Missa 
Pape Marcelli.’ Again it is not only in works with faulty 
libretti that these constructional mistakes can occur. In an opera 
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with so fine a libretto as ‘ Elektra,’ Strauss makes an error in the 
disposition of his musical climaxes. Hofmannsthal’s poem is a single 
crescendo from beginning to end, yet Elektra’s vision of her day of 
vengeance and dance of triumph round Agamemnon’s tomb is more 
brilliant than her actual dance at the end of the opera. Strauss reaches 
a high level of intensity early in the opera and maintains it, but. for 
the central figure he cannot create a greater climax. 

The tendency to increase the size of the orchestra began with 
Beethoven, who remarked when the libretto of ‘ Melusine ’ was offered 
to him, that since Weber in ‘ Der Freischiitz ’ used four horns for his 
opening huntsmen’s chorus, he (Beethoven) would be driven to have 
eight. When composers got the balance right between stage and 
orchestra, as Cornelius did in the ‘ Barber of Bagdad’ and 
Moussorgsky in ‘ Boris Godunov,’ their contemporaries, Felix Mottl 
and Rimsky-Korsakov, insisted on altering it to what was wrong. 
Verdi never made this sort of mistake. Even in ‘ Aida,’ when the 
German romantics would have elaborated a magnificent picture of the 
Nile and Aida’s happy love in her own country, he is content with 
extreme economy of means: not a single bar of orchestral interlude, 
only a tender melody accompanied by three flutes and a clarinet. 


The reaction in taste against music-drama began with essays in 
comic opera ranging from Gilbert and Sullivan and Dvorak’s ‘ Kate 
and the Devil ’ to Verdi’s ‘ Falstaff’ and Strauss’s ‘ Rosenkavalier.’ 
In the latter the poet’s aim was to drive the composer back to Mozart, 
and in the present century there have been several of these ‘ back to ’ 
this or that to get us out of the ditch in which music-drama had stuck. 
The most fruitful of results have been the ‘ Back to Handel’ and 
‘ Back to Verdi ’ movements in Germany between 1920 and 1930. 
Stravinsky's attempts to go back to Neapolitan opera in ‘ Oedipus Rex’ 
merely result in a jumble of mannerisms, not a refreshment of spirit. 
The revivalist movement was even more widespread than this in its 
attempt to recapture the sources of operatic vitality : Professor Wellesz 
assigns to it such remote phenomena as Mahler's enlargement of the 
repertory of the Vienna opera and the Purcell revivals here in England 
at Glastonbury and Cambridge, which have carried the knowledge of 
the English composer abroad to the Continent. 


This return to the past was not the only movement of reaction 
against music-drama. In France, Debussy’s ‘ Pelleas et Mélisande,’ 
Dukas’s ‘ Ariane et Barbebleu,’ and Ravel’s ‘ L’Heure Espagnole ’ ; 
in Italy Puccini embodying the latest harmonic experiments in popular 
realistic operas ; in Germany (or Switzerland) Busoni making his own 
libretti for ‘ Die Brautwahl ’ and ‘Arlecchino ’ ; Schreker foreshadow- 
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ing Berg's ‘ Wozzeck ’ in employing sonata form to accompany stage 
realism; all these represent not so much revolt as an evolutionary 
trend during a transitional period away from the established forms of 
music-drama. It culminated in Strauss’s ‘ Ariadne auf Naxos,’ the 
first of the chamber operas, which sought to reverse the balance of the 
overgrown orchestras and submerged voices in contemporary music- 
drama. 

All these have had some measure of success and they all tend in 
the same direction, but they have not been powerful enough to effect 
a decisive change of emphasis from the orchestra to the stage. This 
has been achieved by the ballet. In 1910 Diaghileff’s Russian ballet 
broke upon Central and Western Europe and showed a way by which 
new life might be imparted to the operatic stage from within. Dancing 
as opposed to reflective and psychological tone poems, ‘ is an art of 
the moment : the dancer can only represent the events and emotions 
of the dramatic action as it takes place on the stage. Music, therefore, 
intended for the ballet must be concerned entirely with the events of 
the particular moment and particular situation. It must be formally 
and rhythmically precise, unreflective, and free from thematic com- 
binations which have no corresponding part in the choreography. 
Ballet-music can have none of the characteristics of programme music, 
none of the epic narrative passages of the romantic opera, nor can 
the personality of the composer play in it the large part which it 
played in the *‘ absolute ’’ as well as in the dramatic music of the 


nineteenth century. . . . The importance of the stage and the action 
on it was restored again . . . and once again the important thing on 


the stage was the human being, not the details of a room or landscape.’ 


Beside Diaghileff, whose work is well known to us, two other men 
had an influence on the German musical stage, Jacques Dalcroze 
before the War and Rudolf von Laban, an Austrian officer who revived 
the dance ideals of Noverre and the old French school after the War. 
The influence of these men spread to revivals of old operas, which 
were now produced with a new feeling for the sensuous beauty of the 
stage spectacle in movement and grouping. Hence the Handel revival, 
herice the success of works like Moussorgsky’s ‘ Boris,’ Janacek’s 
* Jenufa,’ and the one-act operas of Schénberg, ‘ Erwartung’ and 
* Gliickliche Hand,’ which failed to find full appreciation at the time 
when they were first produced. 


After the War, from 1920 to 1930, the most varied experiments 
were made, mainly in Germany. The name Hindemith appeared as 
the composer of three one-act operas produced at Stuttgart in 1921, 
followed by ‘ Cardillac’ in 1925, in which forms taken from the 
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symphony and the suite are borrowed by the theatre, as they are also 
by Berg in * Wozzeck,’ which belongs to the same year. Krenek 
called his * Zwingburg ’ a * theatrical cantata * to show his departure 
from the usual operatic form. Its subject was the tyranny of the 
machine. Professor Wellesz’s own ‘ Princess Girnara’ also dealt 
with contemporary social life, and a year or two later a regular stream 
of Zeitopern, topical operas, began to flow, bringing with it 
ultimately in 1927 the famous ‘ Jonny spielt auf.’ Brecht and Kurt 
Weill’s * Drei Groschen Oper,’ with a direct political intention, went 
still further in the direction of topicality and proved that this tendency 
was to lead nowhere. In the realm of comic opera Weinberger’s 
* Schwanda ’ is actually the most successful opera of this period, and 
this derives from the Smetana-Dvorak tradition. Chamber opera 
continued on its peth of exploration: Hindemith wrote *‘ Hin und 
Zuriick,” Toch * Die Prinzessin auf der Erbse,’ Kurt Weill 
‘ Mahagonny.’ Professor Wellesz himself tried an experiment in his 
‘Alcestis ’ of making a new synthesis between voices, chorus, ballet 
and orchestra, and a more recent work of Darius Milhaud, * Christophe 
Colombe,’ produced in Berlin in 1930, carries the same tendency 
further by incorporating a cinema to show pictures of the past and 
present which explain the deeper significance of the action on the 
stage. 

Can one then say, as two English writers, Dr. Dyson and Mr. 
Hubert Foss, have recently said, that opera has no future? ‘A glance 
at its history shows that its whole nature and form is and has always 
been extremely flexible. Whenever in the past either external or 
internal forces have brought opera to the end of a certain process of 
development it has always found a new path. Even in our examina- 
tion of the most modern developments we have seen that the path 
of opera has branched in several directions some of which may prove 
blind alleys, while one may easily become the high-road of the 
future.’ 

Frank Howes. 


[This summary of Professor Wellesz’s lectures has becn written with 
his consent and approval and I have to thank him for the loan of his 
typescript.—F. H.] 
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THE ASSTHETICS OF PLAINSONG 


Aw architect is not interested in an African mud-hut, but he may 
find much interest and beauty in a cathedral. Not because he may 
ever build a cathedral, but because the cathedral illustrates its own 
principles of design and appeals to some part of the architect. Plain- 
song, once the mud-hut of musicians, may now be considered as their 
cathedral. Like a cathedral it can still be used, and like a cathedral 
it has beauties for the initiated. The work of the monks of Solesmes 
has now established the reading of the plainsong texts to a remark- 
able degree of accuracy, and the recent gramophone recordings of 
their singing has given to intending performers and listeners an 
authoritative rendering. 

The recent appearance of a plainsong hymnal in English” makes 
a small proportion of the corpus of plainsong available to musicians. 
These hundred and sixty hymns, the pick of all the plainsong tunes, 
presumably, contain much that is worthy of attention and enjoyment. 
But some acquaintance is needed with the point of view of the men 
who wrote and first sang the tunes before they can be judged or even 
appreciated ; and there is no doubt that some of the hymns attain the 
artistic excellence of the towers of York—to compare big things with 
small—or a lied of Schumann. Like all artistic work, however, they 
can be judged only in their milieu, the milieu of unaccompanied 
melody and the monastery. A consideration of these points is of 
interest to musicians, especially at the present time when theorising 
about music is certainly more active than it has ever been. The 
present article deals with some of the esthetic aspects of the hymn 
tunes to be found in the Plainsony Hymn-book. It is dealing, there- 
fore, with the fringe of an important subject which has not yet been 
adequately tackled. 

All melody has its characteristics, so that we can count the differ- 
ences between a folk-tune from Canada, a melody by Schubert and a 
tune of Franck. The differences are most noticeable at the points 
of repose, which give structure and tonality, and between the points 
of repose, where the curve and idioms are to be found. Most of the 
plainsong hymn melodies are four-lined, that is, taey have four 
points of repose, fairly equidistant. But the medieval musician, 


(1) A Plainsong Hymn-book, melody edition. W. Clowes, 1932. 
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though his words went in a regular ding-dong fashion, did not let his 
tunes follow suit. It must be remembered that in the best period of 
plainsong art there were no composers in the modern sense. The 
Guidonian system of notation alone made it possible to compose at 
your study table. Composing before that consisted in singing a 
melody more or less like another already known, or in embellishing 
a well-known tune—much like the way in which we are informed 
some modern dance tunes are written. Thus it would have been easy 
to put * to every syllable a note’ as Cranmer suggested later. But 
the singers’ rooted artistic feeling forbade that. Instead of : 


ww 


we find : 


The singers had to know all the repertory by heart—it took ven 
years in the learning—so that repetitions were inevitable within the 
tunes. Thus arises form, a concession in those days to the frailty of 
human memory. These four-lined tunes show all the variety of forms 
so familiar to everyone to-day: ABBA (binary), AABA (rudimentary 
sonata), ABCA (ternary, or what you will). But form is more subtle 
than this. It is bound ap with development, echo, sequence and all 
the other tricks of making a tune attractive and easy to remember. 
Here is a random example showing such subtleties : 


The last line echoes the second, and the third carries the first down 
to its logical conclusion. Sometimes the reprise alters the original 
phrase by some twist at the beginning, as in many works of the 
Viennese period, or in Example 5 (p. 131), Indeed, the principles of 
form as we know it are already firmly established in this early music. 
Metrically considered, there are all types to be found—long metre, 
Sapphies, like the hymn ‘ Lord of our life and God of our salvation,’ 
with their cesura, or the long blank-verse-like sequences. 

But it is in the tonality that we find a wide divergence from modern 
principles. It is through incomplete understanding of this important 
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aspect of plainsong that we miss much of the message of these 
melodies. It is too readily assumed that the system of modes in use 
in the sixteenth century, without the accidentals in the cadence, will 
explain the medieval system. This, however, is far from being the 
whole truth, and we cannot understand the form completely without 
first realising the contrasts which a musician of the eleventh century 
felt when a tune modulated among the tonalities. 

The theory of modulation is discussed in an authoritative manner 
by H. Potiron in his Monographie, La Modalité Grégorienne. His 
conclusions may be roughly summarised as follows :-— 

Apart from the system promulgated by Gregory of eight modes, two 
each on D, E, F, G, we can distinguish three ‘ tonalities ’ based on 
the idioms and characteristic intervals of the modes. These idioms 
and intervals in mode 1 for example comprise the notes :— 


The sixth of the mode (B) is not a characteristic note, as it may 
be flat or natural. The idioms peculiar to this mode, however, always 
use the notes of the tetrachord CDEF. These idioms are character- 
istic of mode 1 in the sense that F sharp is characteristic of the key 
of G, or the phrase C, G sharp, A is characteristic of the key of 
A minor. 

By grouping together the idioms of the various modes we find that 
plainsong tunes use three tonalities, or idiom-groups. These tonalities 
may be represented in diagram by the three following tetrachords ; the 
notes in brackets are notes which do not determine the tonality of a 
passage :— 


The last of these tetrachords groups together the notes character- 
istic of the modes which need B flat for their correct notation. In the 
first tetrachord, B natural is essential for the same reason. 

Potiron, in his book, goes on to suggest that a given melody 
need not necessarily use only the idioms grouped under one 
of the tetrachords mentioned above; that it may, in fact, 
‘modulate’ from one tetrachord to another. We can, for 
example, find melodies in which the idioms of one tetrachord 
predominate, but where, during the course of the tune the 
characteristics of another tetrachord (tonality) are to be found. 
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This may be compared to the modern key-system, where a piece may 
be mostly in C major but have a section where all the characteristics 
of G major are to be heard. Of course, most of the hymn-melodies 
are too short to allow of anything but very short episodes in another 
tonality; compare the modern device of using ‘ chromatic harmony,’ 
in reality a very short modulation. But examples can be found, even 
among the hymn-tunes. We find such an instance at hymn 138 :-— 


Here a modern analysis would talk about the key of F major, or 
with more care about mode 5. ‘Ihis is a just analysis, but imcom- 
plete. It is as incomplete as suggesting that the first movement of 
Beethoven's Fifth is entirely in C minor. The attitude of a medieval 
singer would be different. He would say that the first two lines and 
the last are in the F tonality; by that he would mean that the phrases 
found in those three lines contain the peculiarities which were 
grouped in the third tetrachord shown above (Ex. 4). Line three, 
however, begins with a transitory modulation to the C tonality (the 
second of the tetrachords in Ex. 4) with its characteristic idioms, 
like the progression F-E-C. Listening from this point of view we 
not only feel the sudden contrast of pitch in the third line, but we 
feel ourselves in another tonality, that is, another set of idioms. The 
difference in feeling was probably more marked in the mind of the 
medieval singer than the difference we feel between ( major and 
G major; for the latter modulation is just shifting the same set of 
conditions up or down. In fact, the modern counterpart to this 


change of ‘ tonality ’ is the change from major to minor, not from one 


major to another. 

There is one other point worthy of notice in the tune given above. 
When we think of mode 5 we imagine conditions similar to our own 
key of F major. One of those conditions is the characteristic E, a 
semitone below the tonic F. This note is carefully avoided in the 
tune above. Instead of ending with a conjunct rise to the tonic, as 
it most certainly would have done if it had been in any other mode, 
the tune repeats the tonic, thus avoiding the semitone cadence E-F. 
The reason is simple: E does not form part of the tonality in which 
the fourth line is written, the last of the tetrachords in Ex. 4. 

At hymn 77 we find an example where the modulation is more 
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‘ characterised.’ The tune shows a definite middle section in another 
tenality. 


Here lines one, two and four are definitely in the C tonality (No. 2 
in Ex. 4), the B flat being used as an auxiliary note. Line three, 
however, is obviously in the G tonality (No. 1 of Ex. 4), where it will 
be remembered B natural is essential. The B flat in line one might 
have been B natural; it is merely auxiliary. But the B natural in 
line three could hardly be anything else; it gives immediately the 
feeling of natural and happy modulatien. 


It can be seen from these examples that it is perhaps misleading 
to speak of mode 1 as the eight notes from D to D (or A to A, or 
G to G with B flat). It would be nearer to the truth to speak of 
mode 1 as the tetrachord of characteristic notes C D E F (tonie D) 
with the addition of G and A as notes not used in a manner peculiar 
to mode 1, and the further addition of B or B flat as unessential 
notes. To make the description complete we should have to add 
something ar. follows : when a melody comes to rest on D, and makes 
idiomatic use of the semitone E-F, and the tone C-D, that melody is 
in mode 1; it must also contain at least some of the idiomatic phrases, 
opening idioms and cadential idioms peculiar to the mode and to the 
C tonality, the tonality favoured by mode 1 melodies. A similar list 
of characteristics would have to be given for the other modes. 


Such a description of mode 1 helps to make clear the real distinction 
between mode 1 (D to D), mode 2 (A to A) and mode 9 (A to A). 
We can now see the real differences between modes 1 and 2. Mode 1 
melodies tend to modulate upwards from the C tonality to the F or 
G tonalities. While mode 2 melodies tend to modulate downwards 
to the G or (more rarely) F tonalities. Melodies in mode 9, apart 
from having A as their tonic, have idioms characteristic of their own 
mode. These distinctions are more real and characteristic because 
they appeal to the ear. The old method of distinguishing the modes 
merely by the limits of the melody could hardly be called distinctions 
at all. 


It is, in fact, important to realise that the medieval singer or 
‘ composer’ was more concerned with intervals, that is, movement, 
than with single notes. The early neumismatic notation dealt with 
intervals and direction, up or down—never with notes or exact pitch. 
The familiar Guidonian notation on the four-lined stave is based on 
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the neumismatic notation, and consists partly of single notes, which 
constituted its novelty; but its characteristic is its ‘ figures.’ It notes 
little melodic figures or snippets, as for example :— 


Each of these figures was written as one indivisible sign and called 
by one name. Those which consisted of not more than three notes 
could not have an accent within them, so completely were they 
thought of as one figure. It was according to whether these figures 
fell on tones or semitones that the mode was determined. The idea 
of an octave ‘ scale’ as the mode was not in the mind of the singer 
as he sang. For ease in classifying the modes theorists may have 
written out the ‘ scale ’ of mode 1 from D to D, but the singer did not 
feel it that way. His mind rather felt a background of idiomatic 
phrases and cadential figures. Even the tetrachords given above 
represent nothing which was real to the ear. They are merely 
convenient diagrams of how the idioms may be classified. 

The freedom of some of the idiomatic phrases used would certainly 
make a modern purist shake his head. There are instances every- 
where of wide leaps followed by movement in the same direction, 
sometimes an almost instrumental compass of an octave and a half. 
Here, for example, is a lovely drooping effect, perhaps a little senti- 
mental, which would certainly be marked ‘ inelegant’’ in a modern 
text-book of counterpoint :— 


Hymn 18 


The three following examples go one better in _ beautiful 
inelegance :— 


Potiron, in his book, mentioned above, shows how very seldom the 
B flat was used during the best period to lessen the effect of the 
tritone. It seems fairly certain that no one was afraid of it until 
the Guidonian system of notation was adopted. The medieval ear 
was not so shocked as we imagine by mi contra fa, but by the time 
the four-lined stave was in general use plainsong had reached its 
decadent period ; and one of the characteristics of the decadent period 
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was the weakening of the augmented fourth to the perfect interval. 
What is our objection to it? Partly, perhaps, that both notes suggest 
their own harmonic resolution. But the idea of a Leading Note was 
not only a lapse of the men who practised musica ficta, but was 
definitely repugnant to the plainsong, melodic ear. In Example 5 
above we saw how the semitone below the tonic was avoided in the 
cadence, as it was invariably in modes 5 and 6 during the best period. 
It would be approximately true to say that if any note is implied as 
the seventh of these modes it is FE flat, a note unknown to the 
theorists of the time. Hence the avoidance in the manuscripts of the 
time of the semitone below the tonic. It is not correct, however, to 
attribute this to a dislike of the tritone which would be caused by 
the presence of a B flat in the melody. 

There is, in fact, no doubt that we need to revise our ideas of the 
pure melody of plainsong. It had all the freedom of movement which 
we find in many modern writers; it contained various ‘ inelegances ’ 
and delighted in the tritone. In the Sarum Litany, for example, 
the diabolus in musica is used with telling effect :— 


a 


be ~hold the of cur earls 


Here the sentiment of the words is accurately expressed, and the 
tritone as marked certainly contributes to this effect. If the 
augmented fourth were softened by a B flat the phrase would lose 
its idiomatic originality and become commonplace. As it stands if 
produces a telling, concentrated effect like a theme in a good 
symphony. One has but to hear it sung in a resonant building to be 
convinced of that. 


The resonant building is indeed an important part of the setting 
for these plainsong tunes. Of most of our long line of cathedral 
‘ services ’ the same can be said. What looks ordinary on paper 
receives the breath of life when sung. Resonance imparts electric life. 
Modern gramophone and wireless companies have discovered that, 
and the electric resonant background of the lond speaker certainly 
adds an acoustic glitter which most of our concert halls lack. Every 
tune in the Plainsong Hymn-book shows the same appreciation of 
mingling ethoes. Sometimes the arpeggio of our common chord, 
sometimes a Holstian chord of fourths and seconds, sometimes a scalar 
passage—the most exhilarating ‘echo’ chord—or sometimes a 
rhapsody-like repetition of some three-note phrase: all these follow 
in profusion. Outside the hymn-tunes, the monks, who were cute 
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enough to exploit the delights of the ear, would vocalise on ‘ ah’ 
at the end of many a pious piece, forgetting that choral virtuosity was 
as out of place then, in church, as it is now. But those who have 
heard it done will condone the fault. 


If we pass from the curve and direction aspect of the melodies 
to their metre we find some interesting analogies and contrasts with 
modern practice. It is possible when dealing with melodic curve to 
omit any reference to the words. But from a metric point of view, 
the words—the raison d’étre of the tunes—must be considered with 
the melody; or rather the words and melody form one piece of 
expression. It makes no difference that the words are English, as 
the Latin to which the hymn-tunes were originally sung showed the 
same metric basis. The accent was marked by stress—pronouncing 
the accented syllables louder—just as in an English poem. The work 
of the translator always involves keeping to the original metric 
scheme of the Latin. It may be noted in passing that many of the 
translations in the book under discussion show a decided improve- 
ment on the translations current before its appearance. The stanza 
below with its translation, taken from the Plainsong Hymn-book, will 
show the parallel accentual system :— 


Scrutator alme cordium, Each heart is manifest to Thee, 

infirma tu scis virium ; Thou knowest our infirmity; 

ad te reversis exhibe Repentant now we seek Thy face, 

remissionis gratiam. Impart to us Thy pardoning grace. 
(Hymn 37.) 


The researches of the Solesmes monks have led them to state that 
the melodies themselves, thought of in time values, should be con- 
sidered as consisting of a number of notes approximately equal in 
length, and moving at about 138 to the minute. But as we greup 
the clock-ticks into groups of twos and threes, so we naturally group 
the notes of these melodies in the same way. Instead, however, of 
grouping a melody into all twos or all threes, the idiom of the melodies 
demands a mixed grouping of twos and threes; a three-group takes 
half as long again to sing as a two-group—that is, no ‘ triplets’ in 
the modern sense, but the effect of a change of time-signature from 
two-eight to three-eight. This grouping takes precedence when no 
words are sung, as, for example, in the Kyries, where long melismatic 
passages are sung to the vowel‘ eh.’ In the hymns such passages are 
naturally rare. Here it is the word-accent which takes precedence 
over the melodic two- and three-grouping. As a rule, in hymns the 
two will conflict very little, for the words are arranged, as al] hymn- 
texts should be, on a regular metric principle. The Latin originals 
show very little variation from the rigid metric form, and the present 
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translations follow the originals closely in this respect. But when 
the word-accent conflicts with the two- and three-grouping we get 
interesting variations such as are found in profusion outside the 
hymns, where the words are generally unmetrical. When this 
happens we get a phenomenon very like the performances of some 
folk-songists, who, we are told, thought more of their word-accent— 
which is meaning—than of the natural accents of the melody. Here 
is an example of such a case :— 


It is like a ripple on a still pond, or like a man who momentarily 
lags on the march. For one anxious moment everything goes wrong. 
Then comes the delicious moment when it rights itself. It may be 
compared to the methods of Shakespeare in his blank verse, where the 
metre, not heard, except in the mind’s ear, wars for a moment with 
the words, as for example :— 


The quality of mércy is nét stréined. 


Or you may prefer any other accentuation which your emotion of 
the moment prompts you to use. Shakespeare, of course, uses these 
variations much more frequently than we find them in the plain- 
song hymns. The reason is simple: his underlying metre is so 
childishly plain that many repetitions of it would become tiresome. 
An interesting parallel is the modern dance-song, to compare great 
things with small. It would become extremely dull if the super- 
structure kept for any length of time to the simple metre going on 
underneath, especially as here the underlying metre is not left to 
the imagination—and rightly so in the dance—but is thrummed out 
on banjo, drums, bass and piano. Even the exhilarating intricacies 
of the ‘ rumba,’ with its insistence on a queer accentuation (2, 5 
and 7, for example, in a bar of eight quavers) would become tiring 
despite its complexities were the tune to keep to the same metre. 
The analogy is clear between Shakespeare and the fox-trot. In both 
the metre underneath consists of an unvaried pattern, like squared 
paper. In plainsong, however, the basic pattern is seldom, if ever, 
so unvaried, even in the hymn-melodies. It consists of an irrational, 
but westhetically right, grouping of twos and threes, so that the varia- 
tions which the words play on the pattern need not be so far removed 
from the pattern itself. It must be remembered, too, that two- 
grouping in the words can readily be sung to a three-grouping in the 
tune, by singing more than one note to a syllable. ‘ Twinkle, 
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twinkle, little bat,’ for example, which is duple grouping, can be 
fitted to a march tune, which is duple grouping, or to a waltz, 
which is triple. In this way a tune to which words in duple grouping 
are sung may easily contain groups of three, scattered through the 
tune at random, without any inconvenience. In such cases the tune 
seems to provide variations on the words. 


There is, then, in these hymns much rhythmic subtlety caused by 
the interplay of three components: the natural accentuation of the 
melody (two-and three-grouping), the metric scheme of the poem (not 
heard, but felt), and the actual rhythm of the words, which is tied up 
with their meaning. It is a kind of little society, where Meaning is 
president, Expression (the melodic line) is the secretary, and Con- 
vention (the underlying metre of the words) is the constitution which 
binds them into one. As in all societies there is differentiation of 
function among the members, and the members are not afraid some- 
times to disagree. If we admit melodic curve as a member, we should 
have to think of him as a rather unruly member, a bit of a poet who 
often got on the high horse, and seriously interfered with the peace 
of mind of both president and secretary. For sudden leaps up or 
down cause accent. 


It may be a commonplace to announce that the essence of music 
is rhythm. But it is no longer commonplace if by rhythm we mean 
not only accent and non-accent, but rise and fall of melodie curve, 
emotional tension and calm, complexity and simplicity, war of the 
metric elements followed by their unity, balanced contrast of 
tonalities, and so forth. Rhythm can thus be a generic name for all 
these aspects of music—it is a general description of the thousands 
of movements which music makes from tension to calm. Plainsong 
can show all these elements except the particular one of counter- 
point, where the rhythm is a sort of vibration from discord (tension 
to concord (its relief). It solved all its rhythmic problems in its own 
way. Like all art forms it reached a golden period when a tem- 
porary balance between all the elements was attained. But no sooner 
was it attained than dissolution set in. Luckily for us, it was just 
then that the Guidonian system of notation made it possible for us 
to have a xvecord of the achievements of the musicians living from 
about 800 to 1100. 

The present hymn-book draws on melodies taken for the most part 
from the best period, roughly round about the year 1000. But it has 
other interesting examples, some of which are hardly plainsong at «!!. 
These consist of tunes which may once have been sung in the free 
plainsong manner and have been altered later to the inevitable 
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three in e bar tunes of the Hucbaldians. Some of them may have 
the same story to tell backwards. They began, one conjectures, as 
folk-tunes in the gay secular triple metre, and were used by the 
church, becoming ‘ de-triplised’ in the process. Tunes like the familiar 
*O Come Emmanuel ’ are what they sound—very pleasing imitations 
of a much later date. They suggest their own accompaniment too 
well to be of the best period; their composers had an eye to the 
harmonic effect. Of the best tunes of the golden age of plainsong it 
may be said that the only accompaniment they need is the echo-chords 
of a resonant building. It is certainly true to say that of the hundred 
or so tunes of the best period to be found in the Plainsong Hymn-book, 
hardly any are dull, a few are too simple to be of much account 
artistically, and a fair proportion can be called exquisite miniatures. 


C. Henry 
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THE PIANO AS AN ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENT 


A.rsoucH his own gigantic list of compositions included chamber 
music for piano and strings, among them such famous works as the 
B flat and E flat trios and the ‘ Trout ’ quintet, it is recorded that 
Schubert loathed the actual sound of such combinations. I must say 
I share that loathing. The general timbre produced by a string 
quartet is extremely beautiful: the timbre of a pianoforte alone is, 
though seldom lovely, at any rate passable : but the sheer tonal results 
of a union of the two are exceedingly unpleasant. There is something 
about the timbre of a piano, hard, constant, impersonal as it is, which 
refuses to mix. 

It refuses to mix with strings. It refuses to mix with the human 
voice (with the consequence that a large proportion of any song 
recital, whatever it may be to the mind, is somewhat of a trial to the 
ear). It refuses, above all, to mix with an orchestra. 

The last is the sort of rash, passionate declaration that might be 
evoked by the intolerable ordeal of hearing a series of all the notable 
piano concertos existent. They are of many kinds. They contain 
widely different varieties of treatment. I have yet to hear one, ancient 
or modern, which shall avoid paining my ear. But, concertos apart, 
there is to-day a growing vendency to use the piano as a mere member 
of the orchestral forces. This tendency has already had, I think, some 
extremely happy results. Nevertheless I stick to my statement that 
piano and orchestra do not ‘ mix.’ 

I think it is true to say that in an ultra-modern orchestral assembly 
there are just three instruments which in no circumstances whatever 
will ‘ mix.” That is to say they will never blend with part or all of 
the rest of the orchestra sufficiently to lose their own identity. The 
most skilled listener, hearing a new work without score in front of 
him, encounters places where he is unable to tell whether or not a 
given instrument is playing. Sometimes the given instrument may be 
playing without his even suspecting the fact. I don't mean, of course, 
that such places are badly orchestrated or wasteful: on the contrary, 
they are often extremely skilful, successful pieces of scoring. The 
‘ given instrument ' may be anything from piccolo to double-bass, with 
just the three exceptions. Those three are the side-drum, the triangle 
—and the piano. 
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Kefusal ever to lose its identity or to hide its existence does not 
prove that an instrument cannot sound well in or with an orchestra. 
But it means that special methods will have to be adopted for its use. 


The piano, in common with two other percussion instruments, 
cannot be played in an orchestral ensemble without being recognised. 
But, unlike those others, it happens to possess the capacity of all key- 
board instruments for rendering full melodic, harmonic and contra- 
puntal effects. On to those qualifications must be blamed the many 
concertos which have been written for it, nearly all of them, 
apparently, oblivious of the actual, audible effects of a piano combined 
with an orchestra. 


Broadly speaking the methods adopted in piano concertos fall into 
three categories. There are the tuttis, where the piano joins with 
the full orchestra; there are passages for piano with a more or less 
light orchestral accompaniment; there are alternating passages of 
piano alone and orchestra alone. On the face of it, the last—the 
antiphonal method, so to speak—and the first are the easiest and 
safest. They were, of course, particularly favoured by the earlier 
composers, e.g., Mozart and Beethoven. But if a piano is played 
simultaneously with the whole of the orchestra it is either ineffective, 
to the point of inaudibility, or else—played fortissimo and with 
generous action of the sustaining pedal—it contributes to the ensemble 
a characteristic clangour and blur, neither of which is at all pleasant 
to hear. The effects of alternation are no more happy. You may 
(by alternation) successfully contrast almost any of the constituents 
of the orchestra, but a piano is much more difficult to use in that 
way. Its tone sounds altogether too alien, and injudicious writing 
for it frequently lays a ludicrous emphasis on the incompatibility of 
its dynamic scale with that of the orchestra. By ‘ injudicious ’ 
writing I mean, of course, precisely the kind of writing which would 
usually produce a satisfactory piece for piano alone (played, preferably, 
in a room rather than a hall). Never shall I be able to believe that 
the cold, futile black and white tinkle of the soloist following on the 
opening stretch of orchestral colour in most classical concertos is 
really tolerable. 

No more fortunate were the efforts made by composers, in their 
concertos, actually to accompany the piano with small sections of the 
orchestra—the strings, perhaps, or a few wood-wind and _ horns. 
Schumann, a notoriously poor orchestrator, actually brought off some 
quite beautiful effects in his concerto. But they are cheek by jowl 
with some truly horrid miscarriages. That Beethoven's concertos 
should abound with ugly sounds and miscalculations is only to be 
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expected, but later composers also have sinned just as greatly, and 
far less pardonably. 


The truth is that the piano, in its réle of a domestic instrument so 
enticingly capable of chordal and contrapuntal and melodic effects, is 
not a suitable companion for the orchestra at all. But the piano, 
viewed as one of the keyboard percussion instruments (with the harp, 
celestra, xylophone and glockenspiel as its nearest relatives), and 
treated with the strict care that any other orchestral instrument 
(particularly percussion instrument) demands, is a different matter 
altogether. 

So far as I know, the earliest composer to add the piano to his 
‘ battery ’ was, as might be expected, Berlioz. In ‘ Lélio’ he used 
a piano (&@ 4 mains) to produce certain crystalline, ethereal effects, 
which presumably were just what he wanted, and which certainly he 
could not have got in any other way. That was, however, a very 
isolated specimen, and not until the present century did the piano 
really begin consolidating its position in the orchestral forces. 


Stravinsky is the modern who, earlier and more successfully than 
any other, has employed the piano in orchestral scores. ‘ Petrouchka,’ 
of course, contains a long, difficult and prominent piano part, but it 
is so purely and naturally an ingredient of the orchestral tissue—even 
in the places where it emerges alone—that it comes as a surprise to 
learn that what we know as a brilliantly pictorial ballet, with equal 
vividness alternating realism and fantasy, was originally conceived as 
—a piano concerto! Had it remained a piano concerto one is at a loss 
to know what would have been its abstract musical shape, and what 
would have become of the programmatic significances which seem 8) 
integral a part of it; but, viewed merely as a piece of scoring, it would 
undoubtedly have achieved the distinction of being the first satisfactory 
piano concerto ever written. 

But there is no room for the theory that Stravinsky only conceived 
his view of the piano as an orchestral instrument after ‘ Petrouchka ’ 
had so astoundingly beguiled him from the concerto idea, for he had 
already in an earlier work, the ‘ Firebird,’ used a piano in a purely 
orchestral réle. There is a tendency to regard the ‘ Firebird’ as 
vieur jeu nowadays, but few of us, I suspect, escaped its spell when 
first we heard it. The fact that his first ballet was full of evidence that 
Stravinsky had been a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov did not prevent it 
from being, nevertheless, a work of great originality. Although it 
obviously derived from R.-K. in harmony, melody, and orchestration, 
it went, in each of those branches, far beyond the limits of the 
teacher’s technique. It was, indeed, an astounding tour de force for 
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a youngster of twenty-eight, and no one—no one, at any rate, who 
heard it within twenty years of its premi?re—need be ashamed of 
having been bowled over by it. The * Firebird’ is perhaps the most 
wonderful piece of orchestration existent. Debussy produced scores 
that were just as perfect, but much less enterprising: Stravinsky's 
own later works were much more enterprising, but not so 
infallible. It does contain miscalculations, but they are very few : 
practically every page contains an effect never attempted before, and 
almost every one * comes off’ with a certainty, an ease, a limpidity 
and loveliness, which show that Stravinsky’s indeed was the touch 
of a master. Among the most unprecedented effects, those which 
most completely ‘ bowled over ’ young students of orchestration, must 
be reckoned such things as the first appearance of the piano, about 
halfway through the introduction. It is a significant fact that in that 
entry the piano does very nearly lose its identity—not because it is 
‘ covered up ’ (on the contrary, it is practically ‘ solo,’ and extremely 
conspicuous), but simply because of the context and because the 
passage itself is so unlike the sort of stuff a pianist ordinarily has 
to play. It consists merely of strange sounding ‘ fioritura ’ high up on 
the keyboard played very lightly and quickly. In its context the 
effect is miraculous, unparalleled, and, on first hearing, quite 
unanalysable. 


It is fruitful to consider just what sort of passages Stravinsky does 
give the piano, in its orchestral réle. Invariably their texture is 
thin, the occasions where more than three notes sound simultaneously 
being comparatively rare. Moreover when there are more notes 
together it is generally a matter of doubled octaves or fifths. Several 
times he employs high single staccato notes to outline a melody 
(cf. Wagner's use of the glockenspiel in the last pages of the 
* Valkyrie ’). 

Arpeggios, complicated figure-work, and glissandos are fairly 
common. Always the percussive nature of the instrument is borne 
in mind (often specially utilised); never is its apology for a sostenuto, 
so beloved of Chopin and all his descendants, called into play (though 
an occasional clanging chord, dampers lifted, is effectively introduced, 
for example in the wonderful transition from the ‘ danse infernale ’ 
to the ‘ berceuse,’ in the ‘ Firebird ’). 


Stravinsky treats the piano, in fact, with the same careful regard 
for its character, its potentialities and its limitations, as he would 
accord any other instrument in his orchestra. The fact that his 
treatment is, nevertheless, startlingly novel simply shows to what an 
extent the piano had hitherto been misused. His achievement was 
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a big one, for it meant severely restricting the piano’s vocabulary 
and it meant completely clearing out of his system most of the 
pianistic associations accumulated by all the notable writers for the 
instrument, from Clementi to Scriabin, from Schubert to Debussy. 

Stravinsky included the piano in the scores of his first two ballets, 
but not in * Le sacre du printemps.’ With the latter composition his 
purely orchestral work reached both its most ambitious effort and its 
conclusion. Thus his use of the piano as an orchestral instrument, 
momentous as it is, is confined to its by no means plentiful appear- 
ances in the * Firebird’ and to * Petrouchka ’ (where, however, it 
figures in only the first two of the four sections the ballet comprises). 
This symbolises the other crucial fact about the piano’s place in the 
orchestral palette. Like other percussion instruments it is to be used 
sparingly; only when exactly appropriate circumstances arise, and 
those circumstances are almost sure to be few and far between. 

The only name other than Stravinsky's that springs readily to mind 
in connection with the orchestral use of the piano is Manuel de Falla. 
The Spanish composer’s ballets, ‘ Love the Magician’ and * The 
Three-Cornered Hat,’ both contain piano parts. The treatment differs 
a good deal from Stravinsky's although equally exclusively relying 
upon the instrument's percussive nature. More frequently than with 
Stravinsky the piano part moves widely and comparatively fully round 
the centre of the keyboard, tending to give a substantial nucleus of 
the musical matter in progress rather than mere decoration or colour- 
ing or outlining. The method has its danger, for the modern piano 
is not the same as a harpsichord, and modern music does not lend 
itself to ‘ continuo.” The effect is sometimes reminiscent of the 
miserable apologies for orchestras that compete with chatter in 
restaurants, with a pianist perforce supplying the backbone (and 
providing plentifully against the scraping string-players, with perhaps 
a woodwind or two, the timbres Schubert detested). 

Moreover in Falla’s scores the piano is playing far more frequently 
than in Stravinsky's. In ‘ Love the Magician,’ for imstance, the 
piano is used as a staple, or nucleus, as much as, in fact perhaps 
more than, the strings. The explanation probably is that whereas 
Stravinsky in his ballets employed an immense orchestra Falla in 
his employed only a small body. 

Felicitous as a good deal of the actual piano-writing is, I fear 
Falla’s ballets only give added proof that a small orchestra is just the 
most dangerous location for a piano. The temptations to use it 
constantly as a filler of gaps, as a backbone of harmony, and also as a 
substitute for a harp, are too manifold. 
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Falla is by no means the only contemporary composer, other than 
Stravinsky, who has used the piano orchestrally. It is merely that 
his scores receive fairly frequent performances here, and that the 
use of the piano in them is prominent. I imagine, for instance, that 
not very many general listeners are aware that a piano is used in Bax’s 
second symphony. As a matter of fact, the piano is rather over- 
worked there, from the point of view of a member of the percussive 
‘extras.’ As any close student of the composer might guess, the 
piano is used frequently to add its percussive point and weight to 
those deep, growling and groaning passages, to which Bax is so 
uniquely prone. 

Bax follows Falla’s bad precedent in his ‘ Romantic Overture ’ (not 
yet performed more than a couple of times, I believe) for ‘ chamber 
orchestra "—which is written for what Mozart would have considered 
a pretty richly full band. The piano is used in the ‘ backbone ’ 
manner, almost continuously. At one point the composer feels con- 
strained to instruct the pianist to play ‘ quasi celeste ’ (which is going 
one better than Debussy’s ‘ quasi cors ’ and ‘ quasi guitar,’ and than 
Bax’s own ‘ quasi fagotto,’ in one of his piano pieces). Whether 
* quasi celeste ’ is a fatuous tip to the pianist to employ some recon- 
dite (and quite fictitious) legerdemain to hoodwink the audience into 
believing that a celesta has been spirited into the orchestra pro tem., 
or whether it is merely a supererogatory statement of what the 
passage does sound like, I don’t know. I wonder whether Mr. Bax 
knows. 

Those who have heard either or both of the fairly recent per- 
formances in this country of Barték’s ‘ The Wonderful Mandarin * may 
have spotted the characteristic ring of a piano. As a matter of fact, 
the whole force of combined ‘ battery ' and keyboard element is worth 
noting: ‘ Tamb. piccolo, tamb. grande, big drum, cymbals, triangle, 
tam-tam, kettledrums, xylophone, celesta, harp, pianoforte, organ.’ 
Well, well! Mr. Percy Grainger, even, must have gone green with 
envy. I have otily heard the work twice—and must say I disliked it 
intensely. In appearance the score is what Stravinsky might have 
done if he had not decided that ‘ Le sacre du printemps ’ was the 
limit! The piano part is a busy one. 

In his ‘ Dance suite’ a piano appears (in addition to harp and 
celesta). It is used quite a lot, in a variety of ways, some very usual 
ones, some the reverse. Similarly in the ‘ 4 Orchesterstiicke,’ op. 12. 


Barték occasionally gives rise to a suspicion which it is impossible 
to avoid with a good deal of modern scoring, namely, that the use 
of a piano implies a pianistic cast to the music itself (the whole texture 
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and movement, that is)—that, in fact, the work concerned is primarily 
a keyboard conception instead of an orchestral one. Respighi’s 
popular ‘ Fountains of Rome ' conveys that impression strongly. In 
that work, as a matter of fact, the scoring is in some ways perfunctory. 
The piano (used at one place in conjunction with triangle, two harps, 
celesta, and carillon!) is written for with considerably less than 
Stravinsky’s fastidiousness, for it is often merely doubling—either 
wood-wind or strings, or even harp! Thus is accentuated the 
apparently pianistic origin of the whole score. 

The most strange-looking example I have seen (I have never, as it 
happens, heard it) is Debussy’s ‘ Printemps ' (published 1918). This 
work has a part for piano, a 4 mains, of such a character and length 
that the score very nearly reads like one written originally for the 
piano and then orchestrated, or at any rate orchestral parts added, 
without the piano version being deleted! 

Since the war the orchestral use of the piano has become all the 
mode. Not, however, with sufficiently happy results to make 
unjustifiable the proportion of space that I have devoted to the 
pioneers. In the post-war * craze,’ whether the piano is used to eke 
out one of the small orchestras so popular or, on the other hand, it 
is added to the already enormous list of extras in the mammoth 
orchestra for which Wagner (in his comparatively modest way!) set 
a lingering fashion—in either case, once a pianist is included, many 
composers seem unable to withstand the temptation to utilise him to 
help out various general effects—upward or downward rushes, 
tremolos, staccato or pesante basses, and so on. The cumulative 
result must be very infrequently pleasant. . 

In other words, the example set by Stravinsky has been followed 
both too plentifully and not well enough. The piano in the orchestra 
has undoubtedly come to stay; if only the pendulum will swing back 
to the point of discretion, if only composers will perform what is their 
most fundamental duty, really to imagine the aural effect of what they 
write, all will be well. 

Let me repeat what seem to me to be the dictates of discretion and 
of aural experience. 

The piano, viewed as the self-sufficient instrument so useful for 
domestic purposes, is not a satisfactory ally for an orchestra; it is 
virtually impossible to write a concerto, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, for piano and orchestra without involuntarily producing frequent 
painful or ludicrous or anomalous effects. The small orchestra, on 
the other hand, in which a piano is used to palliate the smallness is 
essentially an abomination, rightly to be associated in one’s mind with 
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Wurlitzer cinema organs, sentimental cornet ‘ numbers,’ or accordion 
ensembles. In dealing with a normal full orchestra, however, there 
are certain effects, welcome extensions of the orchestral palette, which 
only a piano can produce, Those effects rely very largely on the 
instrument's percussive nature, whilst a good many of them harness 
the unique flavour and piercing quality of the extremities of the 
keyboard. Finally, the piano, like any other member of the per- 
cussion group, is best used sparingly, with extreme circumspection. 
W. Woon. 


P.S.—I!It is a good many years, now, since * L’oiseau de feu ’ was 
done in London. The ‘ '! score is still in MS., but Messrs. J. and 
W. Chester, Stravinsky s English publishers, have kindly confirmed 
that a piano is included. The piano part in the orchestral suite 
(arranged in 1919, for smaller orchestra) differs, by the way, consider- 
ably from the original one. 
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MUSIC AND THE SOUND FILM 


From a purely chronological point of view the musical art is youthful; 
its conscious life covers barely four centuries—for what was it before 
the mensural era? In comparison with it sculpture and poetry— 
especially the latter, music's sister—which have existed for thousands 
of years, seem venerable. 

On the other hand music is the most mutable of the arts, apparently 
(and very unfortunately) the most transient. What has remained 
to us of the emotions with which the music of the period of Pericles 
stirred the hearts of the Athenians? But why go back to the Athenians, 
when even the music of the early Christian era is strange and incom- 
prehensible to us and has for us, not an esthetic, but an archeological, 
significance? If we would enquire into the reasons for this change- 
ability, so characteristic of music, we immediately come up against 
one of the most evident of them—its enormous dependence on the 
sound material, which, in its turn, depends very largely on technics 
(using the term in its ordinary, everyday meaning) as applied to the 
production of that material. Music is performed and made actual on 
instruments, and the perfection of the instruments is proportionate 
to the technical level of the age. In writing his music the composer 
has definite instruments in mind. But the advance in technical know- 
ledge is now a matter of days and hours, and not of centuries. In 
this respect music, the least material of the arts, proves to be the 
most material, since it depends more than any of the others on the 
technics of the period. The material of the poetry and sculpture of 
to-day varies little from that at their disposal thousands of years ago, 
whereas music’s material is almost entirely changed. From a 
technical aspect the difference between the music of the early Christian 
era and the Middle Ages and that of pre-Christian times is slight. 
From the beginning of the Renaissance period, however, down to 
our day, the advance in the technica] resources at music’s command 
has been absurdly rapid, and hence it is very difficult to place any 
sign of equality between the music of the fourteenth and the twentieth 
centuries. 

The dependence of musical culture, creation, and performance on 
the technics of the time was, of course, noticed long ago. It is evident 
that the strict style was the offspring of the choral culture and the 
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primitive organ ; that the free style owes its existence to the creation 
by master-craftsmen of more mobile keyed instruments; that the 
orchestra is the outcome of the perfecting of the various types of wind 
and strings; that Beethoven would be inconceivable without the 
pianoforte, just as Chopin and Liszt were the product of the new type 
of grand piano, and Wagner of chromatic trumpets and enlarged 
concert-rooms. All this is clear, and in it all, up to the end of the 
nineteenth century, there was a certain hurried, but logical, evolution. 
From the beginning of the twentieth century this evolution became 
alarming. 


In this respect music stands alone amongst the arts—it is at the 
mercy of technics and approximates to life. Just as life to-day has 
undergone preposterous changes due to technical progress—the 
invention of railways, electricity, telephones, automobiles, aeroplanes, 
wireless, etc.-—particularly during the last few decades, and differs 
from the life of our grandfathers more than did the latter from that 
of mankind’s remotest ancestors, so the new music threatens to leap 
or stride as far. It is precisely in our days and in the musica] sphere 
that inventions have been achieved which may revolutionise music not 
less completely than the technics of radio-electricity have revolu- 
tionised our daily life in recent years. 


Technical science turned its attention to the musical world upon 
the arrival of the gramophone and mechanical instruments, of wireless, 
and especially of the sound apparatus connected with the cinemato- 
graph, which apparently has the greatest significance for the future 
of music. Al] these appliances threaten to overturn the whole edifice 
of musical culture, to alter the very structure of the musical world 
and the actual process of musical creation. In this respect that 
which music is now undergoing is more material, more pregnant with 
issues, than the previous modest reforms of a musico-technical type— 
the invention of keyed instruments, the perfecting of the grand piano, 
ete.—which had, nevertheless, such vast consequences for creative 
work. 

All the same these consequences, this upheaval in music, are not yet 
apparent. The reason is that, through inertia, musical creation 
continues to flow in its old channels; it shuts its eyes, as it were, to 
what is happening around it, and does not reckon with it. The 
musician still writes for orchestras, for instruments of the old type, 
regardless of the fact that an entirely new world of sound production 
has come into being, revealing unprecedented possibilities. These 
possibilities are not developed, simply because the composer under- 
stands nothing whatever of the technics of this world, which is growing 
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and spreading in the sphere of the sound film—a sphere with which 
he is but casually and indirectly concerned. The cinematograph 
musician is the only one interested, and he belongs to a special 
category, with which the ‘ big’ man is rarely willing to associate 
himself. Even the serious composer does not often trouble to take 
into consideration the fact that the sound film, to the extent to which 
it is important in resources and vast in its applications, may actually 
revolutionise musical creation. 

Sound, with all its musical qualities, its timbre, intensity, and 
expressiveness, is converted into a zigzag pattern on the film—an 
alternation of light and dark streaks—forming what is known as the 
sound track. Furthermore, in this zigzag are concealed unlimited 
possibilities for the creation of new, previously unknown, timbres. In 
it we have the harmony ready-made and fully orchestrated, and all the 
shades and inflexions of the human voice. The idea of a standardised 
instrament with any timbre you choose, but with an identical 
technique for all of them, is, of course, realised with the utmost 
simplicity. But this is child’s play in comparison with another task 
with which the composer is faced. Henceforth it will be quite 
possible for him to write music with its actual colours at one stroke. 
If he applies himself to the practical study of this subject, he can not 
only compose music but can also provide for its transformation into 
sound by means of the sound track. 

Moreover, the impediment of technical imperfection is removed— 
for the sound track there are no difficulties. Gone are the limitations 
of the orchestra, with its twenty or thirty timbres, of which we are 
sick and tired, but apart from which there is nothing in the music of 
to-day. The volume of tone is unrestricted—the contemporary loud- 
speakers can fill spaces measured, not by yards, but by miles. There 
is no cumbersome intermediary in the shape of a crowd of performérs 
and conductors standing between the composer and the audience. 
There are no scores, no orchestral parts, no copyists and engravers, no 
orchestral players. By devoting its attention to the technica] and 
material aspect of the matter and passing the triumphant tests of 
technics music may be said to have acquired the possibility of 
regaining its supernatural, immaterial quality. 

This is not a dream of the future, nor am I prophesying or drawing 
on my imagination; I am writing only of that which already exists. 
Every cinema musician and sound engineer has an excellent knowledge 
of the facts, but the real, serious musicians do not know, and do not 
want to know, them. Understanding little of the technical side of 
wireless, they look with disdain or hostility on these apparatuses, 
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which to them are synonyms for the death of living art, or hated rivals 
of vital artistic work. Such, however, has always been the case in the 
history of life’s development. Invariably any improvement in one 
direction has been attained at the expense of something else. There 
is a loss, but the gain is immeasurably greater. In this is the essence 
of genuine, progressive invention. Music has forfeited something 
through the invention of sound tracks, in which are hidden incredible 
possibilities for it and for its liberation from the crowd, from inter- 
mediaries between the creator and the audience, but does not the 
gain compensate a hundredfold for the loss? And, after all, is the loss 
complete, or is it gradually being made good by the growth of 
perfection ? 

Meanwhile all this is really as described. Technics have in actual 
fact endowed music with these possibilities. Soon our composers will 
have to study, not orchestration according to Berlioz or Gevaert, but 
a certain new art—the art of expressing in the symbols of the sound 
track the most complicated and fantastic timbres, which can be tested 
then and there, without collecting an orchestra or summoning a 
conductor. The time is at hand when the musical grammar, if it does 
not quite disappear, will be practically supplanted by the conventional, 
phonetic writing of vibrations. We are already at the stage when 
the composer, if so inclined, can study the art of writing music 
directly on the track of the sound apparatus, with every variety and 
every fantastic detail of harmony, timbre, nuance, and tempo, and 
with choruses and solo voices as well; and what he has written can 
be made audible to him and others without delay. 


I would remark that I, personally, feel that too much is given, that 
the liberation of the composer is so complete that he will be afraid of 
the wealth at his disposal, and will try to take refuge in some of the 
ordinary channels of musical tradition. I think that much time will 
be needed in order to compel the younger generations of musicians to 
rid themselves of the traditions, not of the prohibited, but of the 
impossible in music; of that which was impossible, but has become 
quite simple and easy, and of which there is so much that the con- 
temporary composer prefers to ignore it, so that he may have the 
moral right to adhere to the old style (I use the term, not in the sense 
of musical ideas, but of the technique of composition). 


The day is coming, and is not very remote, when the technical 
methods of the past will seem like the old-fashioned diligence in 
comparison with the aeroplane, or the system of heralds as contrasted 
with wireless. Without suspecting it, the methodical and indefatigable 
workers engaged in improving and perfecting the radio-sound world 
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have planted a colossal mine under musical creation, which threatens 
to perish in a revolution compared with which all the previous events 
of musical history are but childish diversions. 


I am not referring, of course, to the fact that performing musicians, 
as a class, will in all probability be annihilated by this revolution. The 
invention of wireless and the gramophone led to a reduction in their 
numbers ; now they are faced with extinction. There will remain only 
the composer, who will himself engrave in the new symbols a ready- 
made performance, just as an artist paints a picture once for all. The 
performing musician will become essentially unnecessary, but should 
there be a need for him as a psychological fact (the performance of 
music is, as we know, an act of actualisation, of creation), then the 
same brilliant sound technics will make it possible to manifest this 
active quality of performance more fully and perfectly, and to attain 
greater results with less expenditure of energy in study. 

All the dreams of ultrachromaticism, if they prove to be esthetically 
vital, will acquire an easy and natural embodiment. In a purely 
physical sense music will cease to occupy as much space as it does 
now—the orchestral platform and the collections of musical materials 
and appliances will disappear. The world of sound will be released 
from a single apparatus, modest and imperceptible, and hence will 
gain insignificance and immateriality. Technical problems simply 
cease to exist, since everything conceivable can be attained. 

Already it is possible to be aware of the mysterious magic, the 
wizard’s kitchen, of this new-born, sound-electric world, in the 
sound films themselves and particularly in the montage.” So far, 
poor and feeble use has been made of all this potential wealth. The 
contemporary sound montage reminds one of the laboratory of a 
magician who could move mountains, but meanwhile, for lack of 
imagination, merely moves cooking-pots. Of course it is not in its 
present form that this kitchen must be brought into the service of the 
art of the future. Much remains to be perfected, travelling along the 
lines already suggested and without inventing anything further. For 
example, the defective transmission of many timbres can be easily 
corrected by studying their curves and discovering the ideal curve of 
timbre. The establishment of laboratories for experiments of this 
kind is essential, and they should be situated at a distance from the 
cinema, since the fluids issuing therefrom have a bad and common- 
place effect on music. This world, born of the cinema, must get 
away from it, in order that its musical development may be on pure 


(1) The joining together of shots of situations that occur at different times 
and in different places. (Tr. note.) 
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and proper lines, and its musical possibilities exhausted. As in good 
horticulture, here will be raised the ideal timbres of the various 
instruments and human voices, and of fantastic sonorities and super- 
human voices. The one disturbing question is: what will become of 
all the performing musicians, who are threatened with speedy 
extermination? Unpardonably little attention has as yet been devoted 
to the timbre of the sound film, and yet with every year it becomes 
better and more admirable; what, then, will our singers and instru- 
mentalists do in the presence of the ideal timbre, whose beauty and 
fullness will be unattainable by human beings? 

The composer-performer in this new world of sound technics has 
infinite scope for corrections and improvements. Where resonance 
is concerned, any failure can at once be rectified; by means of careful 
experiments the utmost delicacy can be imparted to the smallest 
nuance. In the course of a few years music will be entirely changed, 
just as our life bas changed in the last twenty years. The technical 
methods of bygone times will seem incoherent, ludicrous, and anti- 
quated; the sound records once regarded as epoch-making in the 
history of the art w.!! be considered imperfect, and the sonority of our 
most splendid orchestras provincial, and we shall be conscious of a lack 
of subtlety in their nuances of expression. Will our vast concert- 
rooms, called into being by the inevitable necessity of herding masses 
of musicians and listeners into one place, be preserved, or will music 
be wafted into our homes without losing its grandiosity ; be converted 
into a profound book which we may read without having to stir from 
our firesides? All this is presented in the form of hypotheses, 
probable and near at hand, but it is difficult even approximately to 
take in at a mental glance the many possibilities involved. If the 
musical culture of Europe in general does not perish in the very near 
future from causes differing entirely from those described above, an 
exceptional and unprecedented evolution and expansion awaits it. 

LEontp SaBANEEV. 
Trans, by S. W. Privo. 
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FOR LOVERS OF CHAMBER MUSIC 


Tuat the success which attended the summer school of chamber 
music should bring about other developments was confidently antici- 
pated by all who shared in that experience. The experiment first 
tried tentatively at Cambridge (where only chamber music in the 
strictest sense of the word was contemplated) has so expanded as 
to include last year at Bangor a chamber orchestra, a school for 
madrigal singers lasting altogether three weeks instead of one. The 
main object, however, remains the study of quartets and trios. 

The chamber music association which has just been founded is 
perhaps the best possible solution of the problem. It does not actually 
perpetuate the school, but it keeps lovers of chamber music together ; 
it provides adequate opportunities for practice. If those who have 
formed a club in their own district should put the coping stone on 
their winter study by seeking advice and inspiration from Mr. James 
and Miss Menges at Bangor in the summer, the general standard of 
playing must rise very considerably and increase the pleasure and 
widen very considerably the experience of the players. The founder 
of the new association is Mr. W. W. Cobbett who, after entrusting its 
management to the experienced hand of the British Federation of 
Competitive Festivals (together with a handsome donation of £1,000), 
seals with this act of faith the devotion of a lifetime. 

A yearly subscription of two shillings is all that is asked for the 
privilege of membership with all that it means—the advantage of 
associating with men and women interested in the same pursuit and, 
above all, the pleasure derived from the study and performance of 
some of the greatest masterpieces of music. Such pleasures cannot be 
measured or divined by those who have not braved the responsibilities 
of chamber music playing. Of all the delights music can give, that of 
taking part in a quartet is the greatest. The member of a first-class 
orchestra is sometimes rewarded for his lighter labours by an elation 
that resembles it, but he seldom has the proud feeling of being 
magna pars in the ensemble. A great deal of the work done by the 
orchestra does not concern him directly; he may be ‘ a supporting 
harmony,’ or a counterpoint which sets off a more important element, 
or a mere ‘ double ’ in unimportant detail. He may be one who serves 
by waiting and counting, counting, counting, abused by colleagues 
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and conductor if ever the count should go wrong. At rehearsal those 
bars of rest (!) may be multiplied indefinitely by errors of players of 
other instruments or irresponsible copyists. In the long rests the 
hands grow cold, his wits become numbed and whatever pleasure is 
his during the finished performance must be set off by the tedium of 
preparation. 

Chamber music does not exact such a price from its votaries. When 
only four or five players are concerned whatever happens at rehearsal 
is of immediate interest to all. A different style on the part of the 
first violin may alter the complexion of the whole. A phrase played by 
one instrument will almost certainly be assigned in some form or other 
to the other members of the quartet. There are no long periods of 
inaction. As all the instruments belong generally to the same family, 
the ear is gradually trained to meet instinctively problems of relation 
and proportion. There is in chamber music less variety of colour than 
in the orchestra. But it would be rank heresy to suggest that the 
range of colour or emotion is narrower. The A minor quartet (op. 132) 
of Beethoven is as noble a piece of music as the ninth symphony ; the 
string quintet of Schubert consists of material as lovely as the C major 
symphony. No overture or symphony of Mozart has a movement 
as spirited and bewitching as the finale of the G major quartet, no 
work of Haydn a nobler slow movement than the Emperor quartet. 


Even in the question of colour the supremacy of the orchestra can 
only be admitted with important reservations. In chamber music 
every instrument employed retains unimpaired its individual character. 
The combined tone of the sixteen first violins of an orchestra does not 
represent only a gain. For there is also palpable loss of swiftness 
and elasticity. In a quartet the mere passing from one string to 
another represents a change ‘of colour lost in the more powerful but 
also grosser blend of orchestral tone. It would be unfair to attribute 
to orchestral music the errors of its conductors. But while perfect 
balance is, at least, rare in the orchestra and obtainable only by the 
greatest care, it is the natural state of the string quartet. At worst, 
we may find that one player is more prominent than another, but no 
member of a string quartet has the power to overwhelm his colleagues 
as completely as the brasses of the orchestra frequently overwhelm the 
strings. 

Chamber music surpasses other forms in yet another particular. 
The composer who sets himself the task of writing for four or five 
string instruments knows that he cannot rely on weight to cover up 
structural weakness or on wealth and richness of texture. The 
complicated, unclear writing permissible and even advantageous in an 
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orchestral score is nothing but clumsiness in a quartet. There is 
hence a genera! tightening up of the faculties of the mind, more 
searching self-criticism is brought to bear on the work and the result is 
consequently more finished if less grandiose. The greatest orchestral 
compositions have not escaped adverse criticism; even parts of the 
ninth symphony have been questioned by critics who yet admitted 
the superlative merit of the whole. There has been very little adverse 
criticism and very guarded in respect of the compositions which hold in 
chamber music the place assigned to the great symphonies. More- 
over, although the symphonies of Haydn and Mozart are now once 
more popular, there was a time when they were rarely found in the 
programmes of orchestral concerts. Their chamber compositions have 
never known eclipse. Tastes and fashions have changed, new systems 
of technique have been invented, and new styles evolved without 
affecting their appeal or their popularity with players and public; of 
these, indeed, it can be said that age cannot wither nor custom stale 
their infinite variety. We know them to be imperishable and 
independent of time like the great masterpieces of the literature whose 
idiom is no longer ours. 


It follows that a training in this music must provide the best possible 
foundations of taste and appreciation. We are not really much wiser 
when we know the material details of a composition. The place of a 
phrase, its relation to other phrases, the exact function of the main 
subject, the play and interplay of subsidiary themes—all these 
anatomical studies deal with the bare bones of music, not with its 
living body. Life begins and ends with its performance. Then only 
we learn how music can rival great poetry and say that which can never 
be spoken. 

If the inhabitant of another planet were to come to this earth just 
now he might easily be misled by the ‘ alternative ’ programmes of our 
broadcasting stations into the belief that mankind is divided in two 
sections, the musical and the unmusical—those who ‘ listen in’ to 
symphonies and those who attend only when jazz bands and comedians 


perform before the microphone. I fear those whose musical experience _ 


is limited to listening in can hardly be described as musicians or even 
amateurs. One learns a good deal more by turning the pegs of a fiddle 
than the switch of a wireless set. ‘ Listening in’ cannot correct an 
imperfect rhythmic sense or adequately train the ear to detect the 
finer shades of musical expression. The art of listening is immensely 
valuable, but only when it goes hand in hand with playing. In that 
is the great value of chamber music for training ear and mind. The 
performer must needs listen and regulate his playing in accordance with 
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what he hears. The soloist hears himself only; the orchestral player 
hears so much that he may, unless he is an expert, attribute to others 
his own errors. The four players of the quartet are too few to cause 
confusion, but numerous enough to explore and enforce all the rules of 
good musical companionship. 

Nothing can provide so effective a touchstone for the criticism of 
music as familiarity with the best works of the best composers, and 
there is a great need to-day of sound judgment on the part of the 
amateur critic, much more powerful than the professional critic. He 
can applaud or withhold his approbation, give or refuse his support, 
open or shut his purse. Whether in his praise or with his blame the 
professional critic has no immediate influence on success, no matter 
what those who have failed may say. The public has the deciding 
voice in the acceptance or rejection of a piece of music. 


I have considered, so far, only the amateur. But I cannot imagine 
a more fertile training ground of great talent than is provided by the 
practice of chamber music. One of the most famous violinists of our 
time attributes his early success to the fact that he heard chamber 
music in his family from his earliest days. Whenever a celebrated 
quartet visited his native town, his father, together with other amateurs, 
used to meet and play through the whole programme, thus making 
sure that no notable point in the performance escaped them. Had 
the child been less gifted the outcome would not have been world fame, 
but whatever his calling, if he had at all a musical ear, his power of 
deriving enjoyment out of music must have been in any case infinitely 
enhanced by his early experience. 

All training means labour, effort, concentration, but nothing repays 
traming so rapidly or so well as music. No responsible and willing 
amateur need fear that the labour of preparing for a fairly adequate 
performance will be too heavy. The founder of the association is the 
best proof of this. His many years of business activities have not 
prevented him from enjoying the best musica] experience. It is as an 
offering for pleasures received that he now comes to the aid of those 
who would follow in his footsteps. 


F. Bonavu. 
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EXTRACTS FROM ANTHONY A WOOD'S ‘NOTES ON 
THE LIVES OF MUSICIANS,’ HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 


Tue recent celebrations of the tercentenary of the birth of Anthony 
i Wood (1632) appear to have paid but scant regard to his claims as a 
source of musical history and biography. Samuel Pepys and Roger 
North have both received due and ample recognition as intelligent and 
trustworthy commentators on the musical life of their day, whilst 
Wood's work seems to have received but little recognition at the hands 
of musical historians. He has been consulted, it is true, by those 
whose researches have been directed towards some musician whom he 
mentions, but beyond such isolated references, little has been done to 
bring the main body of lis information to the light of day, or to 
consider its accuracy and the extent to which we are indebted to him 
for information. His various printed works, such as Fasti Oxoniensis, 
contain many musical references which fall within their scope, but 
quite beyond such sources of information lies the manuscript collection 
of ‘ Notes on the Lives of Musicians,’ now deposited in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford.“) Whilst investigators have often consulted these 
notes, and even made references to them, no printed copy of his 
complete remarks on any one musician appears to have been made. 
This manuscript collection, of 147 leaves, comprises notes on the lives 
of some 140 composers, with an attempted catalogue of the works 
of each. The main body of the collection—to which multifarious 
emendations and additions were made by Wood—seems to have been 
made after the Revolution (since he mentions, inter alia, that Purcell 
was organist to William I1]), and therefore the work can be placed 
during the last seven years of his life. 

The twelve extracts printed below have been chosen on various 
grounds, which will be indicated in their place, but they all concern 
musicians of some importance in the history of English music, and are 
those of whom Wood speaks the most fully. The catalogues of works 
are omitted as being of quite inconsiderable value or interest. 

His remarks on John Bannister are substantially accurate, and for 
certain details, these notes are our primary authority (1) for the 
account of the ‘ saucy words spoken to his Majesty,’ and (2) his 
ability on the * Flagillet.’ 


Banister, (Joh.) son of Banister, one of the musicians or public 
waites of 8. Giles parish near Lond. was bred up under his Father 


(1) Wood ; D.19.(4). 

(2) It is appropriate to mention here that the title, ‘ Notes on the Lives of 
English Musicians,’ given to the MS. by Clarke (Life and Times of Anthony 
Wood, Vol. IV), is not strictly speaking accurate, since Wood includes one 
or two foreign composers. 
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and was one of the public waites there: And his excellencies for the 
Violin being extraordinary he was taken into the service of his majesty 
K. Ch. 2. and made one of his Violins, and composed severall 
admirable things to be played in 2 & 8 parts for Violins. Afterwards 
the said K. sent him to France, with the allowance of a yearly pension 
of 180 1. or 200 1 p.ann. to see and learn the way of the French 
compositions. After his return he became much admired but then for 
some saucy words spoken to his maj,—(viz, when he called for the 
Italian violins, he made answer that he had better have the English) 
he was turned out of his place. Afterwards he maintained himself 
by teaching persons on the Violin and Harpsichord, and, I think, by 
playing on the Flagillet on which he was excellent. 


Wood is able to shed very little light on Albertus Bryan, for informa- 
tion on whom (as on many others) he is indebted to his close friend 
Benjamin Rogers of Magdalen. 


Bryan (Albert) bred under Mr. Joh. Tomkins, became an excellent 
musician, was afterwards one of the Organists to K. Ch. 2. (Marginal 
Note: So Dr. Rogers.) as also of the Abbey Church of Westminster. 
He was buried in the Cloister there. 

Dr. Rogers tells me that he was first organist of St. Paul’s Cath, 
then of §. Peter’s Church at Westminster. Org to K. Ch. 2. died at 
Westminster—so Dr. Rogers. 


Wood gives an interesting hint as to Coleman’s religious convictions, 
which can be neither confirmed nor denied. He seems to wish to 
convey the impression that whilst Coleman lost his place in the Royal 
Household, he was not in any way concerned with the religious implica- 
tions of the Civil War. These notes are also our only authority for the 
place of his death. 


Coleman (Charles) was one of the private musick to K. Ch. 1. but 
when the rebellion broke out in 1642 he was a musick teacher in 
London, taught on the... (sic). (Marginal Note: He did not 
belong to any Ch. so Dr. Rogers.) and commenced Doctor of Musick 
at Cambridge about 1653 alibi 1654. An Approver of the Viol Lyra- 
way, and an improver of it by his excellent inventions. He died in 
his house in Churchyard Alley, Fetter Lane, in London. 


The antiquary is unable to help us in the vexed matter of Captain 
Cooke's life during the Interregnum. The tradition of his jealousy of 
his pupil Humfreys seems to be derived from these remarks. 


Cooke, Henry, bred up originally in the King’s Chappel, and when 
the Rebellion began in 1642 he went out and served him in his Army, 
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and thro inferior offices, he became a Captaine. After the wars were 
terminated, he lived as occasion served, and little left to maintain 
him. After the restoration of his maj. K. Ch. 2. he (Capt. Cook) 
was restored to what he had lost, and was made master of the Boyes, 
or Children to the Kings Chappell, and was esteemed the best of his 
time to sing to the Lute till Pelham Humfrey came up, and then as 
tis said, the Captaine died in discontent and with grief.“ 

He composed four parts to an hymne to be sung in the procession 
at 8. George’s Feast instead of the Litany. The said four parts were 
by him composed by an order of the soveraigne and the Companions 
of the order of the Garter, in a Chapt. held at Windsore 17 Apr. 1661. 
This Hymne was printed in qu. Composed songs and Anthems, but 
not extant. 

Wood has aa irritating habit of quoting wholesale from the works 
of other writers without making any acknowledgment. His notes on 
William Lawes are a case in point, as, with the exception of a few 
scrappy remarks (obviously written after the main body of notes), 
they consist of an all but exact transcript of Fuller’s remarks in his 
History of the Worthies of England, 1662. There is, however, one 
interesting omission which Wood makes: he avoids the mistake of 
calling Coperario an Italian. 

Lawes, (William) son of Thomas Lawes, a vicar choral of the Church 
of Salisbury, was bred up in the close of that city, being from his 
childhood inclined to musick, Edward, Earl of Hertford obtained him 
from his father and bred him at his own cost in that faculty, under 
his master Giovanno Coperario, a most exquisite musitian. Yet it 
may be said that the scholar in time did equal, yea exceed his master. 
He was afterwards of the private musick to K. Ch. 1. and was respected 
and beloved of all such persons who cast any looks towards virtue and 
honour. Besides his Fancies of 3, 4, 5, & 6 parts he made about 
30 several sorts of musick for voyces and instruments; neither was 
there any instrument then in use but he composed to it so aptly as if 
he had only studied that. In the distracted times, bis loyalty engaged 
him in the warr for his Lord and Master, and though he was by 
General Gerard made a comissary in design to secure him (such 
officers being commonly shot free by their places, as not exposed to 
danger) yet such the activity of his spirit, he disclaimed the covert of 
his office, and betrayed thereunto by his own adventerousness (sic), 
was casually shot at the seige of Chester, the same time when the 
Lord Bernard Stuart lost his life. Nor was the king’s soul so impressed 
with grief for the death of so neare a kinsman and noble Lord, but 


(3) These last words are somewhat inexactly quoted by Burney, in Vol. III 
of his ‘ History,’ p. 443. 
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that, hearing of the death of his deare servant Will Lawes, he had a 
particular mourning for him when dead, whom he loved when living, 
and commonly called a father of musick. I leave the rest of his worth 
to be expressed by his owne works of composures, composures of 
psalmes done joyntly by him and his brother Hen. Lawes; betwixt 
which is no difference either in eminency, affection or otherwise 
considerable. Will Lawes died in Sept 1645. 


On the next page are the additional remarks : 


Will Lawes, of the private musick to K. Ch. 1. and an excellent 
composer for instrumental musick—but he indulge the ease—he broke 
sometimes the rules of mathematicall composition. An improver and 
approver of the Lyra-viol. 


After so much space devoted to William, it is surprising to find but 
scanty information about the more famous Henry Lawes. It is 
tantalising to discover that the name of the place where Lawes is 
reputed to have ‘ taught ladies to sing ’ is quite illegible, and may be 
either London or Lincoln. It seems more likely that Wood meant 
London, but whether there is any truth in that guess, or in the assertion 
which rests on it, it is impossible to say. No other authority has 
anything to say on the subject. 


Lawes (Henry) brother to William, servant to K. Ch. 1. in his 
public and private musick, excellent for composition of vocall musick. 

He has had the honour to set (or put musical compositions) to the 
verses of the most and chiefest poets of our times, so in the epist. to 
the Readers before Ayres and Dialogues. 

In the time of the Rebellion he lived in L—— and taught ladies 
to sing. 


The few words devoted to Lock contain two points of some interest. 
Whilst Davey, in his History of English Music denies that Lock’s 
references to William Wake as ‘ an intimate friend and great master 
in music ’ implies that Wake had been Lock’s own teacher, Anthony 
Wood here makes an assertion which definitely implies the relationship 
of pupil and teacher between Lock and Wake. Whether he had any 
information, apart from Lock’s words quoted by Davey, is impossible 
to discover. For Lock’s change of religion these notes are the sole 
authority. 


Lock (Matthew) was bred a chorister in the Cath. Ch. of Exeter 
(being as I presume, a Devonian borne) while Will. Wake was Mr. of 
the Choristers there. Org. to Qu. Cath. of Portugall. Afterwards 
turned papist. 
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The remarks on Mell are interesting as those of an eye-witness of 
his playing. His statement that Mell played quicker than Baltzar, 
who went beyond him in quickness and stopping, seems to be without 
meaning. In his Diary, Wood speaks of ‘ Mr. Mell, who played far 
sweeter than Baltzar,’ which seems a more sensible comparison. 
Although Mell was in the service of Charles I as a violinist, he was 
certainly not Master of the Band, as Wood here asserts. 


Mell (Davis) the best violinist of his time, and tho’ Tho Baltzar 
went beyond him in quickness of stopping hand, yet Mell plaid 
quicker. The chief or master of the band of the King’s Violins. (In 
margin: Mr. of the band of the violins belonging to K. Ch. 1.)—was 
living after the restoration of K. Ch. 2. 

He had an excellent faculty in making watches. 


Wood makes some interesting remarks on the personal characteristics 
of Portman, and the circumstances under which he was appointed 
organist of Westminster Abbey. Unfortunately he trips up over a 
question of fact, and gives the date of appointment as 1636, instead 
of 1633. 

Portman, Richard, organist to K. Ch. 1. and organist of Westminster 
Abbey—Org. of Westm. Abbey about 1636. He was bred up under 
Orlando Gibbons, then travelled into France with Dr. Joh. Williams, 
Deane of Westminster—by whose favour he became Org. of 
Westminster and to K. Ch. 1.—a little obliging man, a religious sober 
man. He wrote a book of meditations printed in 12°, 


It is curious and unsatisfactory to notice Wood’s apparent ignorance 
of Purcell. His scanty notice of him helps to fix the date when Wood 
was writing. 


Purcell, Henry, originally one of the children m the Kings chap 
bred under Dr. Chr. Gibbons I think afterwards Organist to K. Ch. 2. 
and K. Will. 8. and Organist of 8. Peters Ch. at Westminster. : 


Wood affords a new detail in connection with the conferment of 
the Doctor’s degree upon Nicholas Staggins at Cambridge. The usual 
story is that the exercise was dispensed with, and the degree conferred, 
in 1674, and that when the exercise was performed ten years later, he 
was appointed first Professor of Music there. I should be remarked 
that Wood’s story is not incompatible with those facts, but cannot be 
corroborated. 


Staggins, Nicholas, the son of a common musitian of London, and 
originally bred under his Father. At length became so famous for his 
compositions that he became composer for the violin, or composer of 
lessons to be playd on violins to K. Ch. 2. and afterwards K. James 2. 
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His exercise should have been 8 voyce parts, for voices, and com- 
positions for instrumental musick, but by the favour of pr. James he 
only composed his exercises for instruments. 


In thinking that Taverner was not a native of Boston, Lincolnshire, 
Wood was perhaps correct, but he was wrong in saying that his family 
came originally from North Elmham, Norfolk. That error is derived 
from Fuller, who mentions a junior canon of Cardinal's College, of the 
name of Taverner, who came from North Elmham. Nor is Wood right 
in thinking that he was an organist at Boston before going to Oxford; 
Grove’s Dictionary says that he was a lay-clerk at Tattershall. In 
his account of Taverner’s punishment for heresy, Wood follows Foxe, 
sometimes word for word, but the version is worth printing because of 
its full and lively character. 


Taverner, John, of Boston in Lincolnsh. but descended originally, 
as I conceive from the Tavernors of North Elmham in Norfolk, was 
promoted from being an organist at Boston before mention’d, to be 
Organist of Cardinal Wolsey Coll in Oxon at its forst erection an 1525 
(17. H. 8.) but he with some of the junior canons being corrupted with 
Heresie (i.e., Lutheranism) as ‘twas then called, they were cast into 
@ prison within a deep cave under the ground of the same coll. where 
the salt Fish was layd, so that by the stench thereof being infectd, 
some of them shortly after their release died in their chambers. As 
for Taverner, tho he was accused for hiding certain Lutheran books 
(Wh. one of the said canons had by stealth gotten into his hands) 
under the bords of his musie school, yet the Cardinal, for the sake 
of his musick excused him saying that he was but a musitian, and 
80 he escaped. This John Taverner, who, after he had turned 
Lutheran, repented him very much that he had made songs to popish 
Ditties, hath composed several church services, which were sung in 
several churches in England, particularly that of Cardonal’s Coll. two 
of which of six parts a piece I have seen, one of which begins Gloria 
Tibi Trinita, etc. another O Michael, ete. I have also seen some 
compositions of his making to be plaid on instruments, weh were 
much valued when first play’d; but whether any of them are printed 
I know not, nor whether he lived beyond the reign of K. Hen. 8. 


H. Warxins 
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UNTAMED MUSIC 


Txoven there are many who can perceive the curious aspects of 
visible beauty, there are few who can hear the curious aspects of 
audible sounds, which, though they are untamed and disordered, have 
a fascination all their own. For those, then, who have ears to hear, 
I am putiing on record my own experiences of Nature’s untamed music, 
if perchance they may help to increase for them the interest and 
romance of the countryside. 

To dwell upon the music of birds is unnecessary, because their songs 
have been frequently and lovingly analysed by philosophers of the 
open road. Nor need I do more than mention the music of the hillside 
or the moor, because though there certainly is a wide variety of sounds 
high and low, shrill and soft, these sounds rarely approximate to 
music, though occasionally in dry summer weather with a soft wind 
blowing we can hear a far off tinkle from the harebells or the dry pods 
of the yellow rattle, the sounds resembling a celesta heard, as it were, 
through the wrong end of a telescope. : 

No, the untamed music which I would like to bring to the notice 
of others is more definitely music than the sound of the passing wind, 
and less known than the whistling of birds. It is a fragmentary music 
which I have overheard Nature singing or strumming to herself some- 
times when she has been serious, sometimes when she has been 
frivolous and wayward. As we have travelled a great deal by road, it 
may be as well first to consider the music of the broad highway. 

It is customary to admire all the works of Nature, and to execrate 
most of the works of man. We say that telegraph poles are a hideous 
disfigurement to the countryside, and perhaps they are, but Nature 
has a kindly way of giving honour unto vessels of dishonour. And 
if she has denied telegraph poles visible beauty she has given them 
a compensating audible beauty. The ancient Greeks hung their 
Ziolian harps in isolated places, but we do better and string our 
Z£olian harps from John o’ Groats House to Land’s End. It’s true 
we call our AZolian harps by other names, but even so we are using 


Greek names not wholly unpoetic :-— 


And hark! the sad and plaintive moans 
By zephyrs blown from telephones, 
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Doubtless the old Zolian harps were more responsive to the wind 
and richer in harmony than their modern substitutes, but perhaps 
the companies concerned would vary the tension of their wires to 
meet the harmonic preferences of the most frequent users, or to match 
the political views of the locality—common chords for Conservatives, 
dominant sevenths for Liberals, mystic chords for Communists. In 
connection with the matter of Holian harps, how was it that the 
Greeks who heard those harmonies blown from several wires never 
tried to develop vocal or instrumental harmony? Can it be that there 
are other existing musical possibilities which we hear and yet neglect 
to develop? 

Of Nature’s serious musical performances nothing can surpass the 
solemn chant of the threshing machine at work. I expect that when 
the machine was invented, wise men commented upon the fact that the 
time-honoured flail was giving place to another disfigurement of our 
villages—the smoke and rattle of the engine. But if we have lost the 
fine spectacle of the flail in action (I cannot believe that the sweating 
labourers really appreciated the beauty of their efforts as much as 
the passing poet or sculptor did) we have gained a rustic sound dear 
to the hearts of all who love the countryside. Heard from a moderate 
distance it will be found that the thresher growls or chants a series 
of variations upon the fourth gregorian tone. The several notes of 
the mode are caused, of course, by the quantity of grain in the 
machine. When the thresher is running unimpeded by the resistance 
of the straw it monotones A; as the men throw im a sheaf it drops to 
G; if they throw in two sheaves it drops to F; three sheaves and it 
drops to E flat, and oceasionally if several pitchers throw together it 
drops to D. We have now a sufficient number of tones to produce 
every variant of the fourth tone. As a rule the chant confines itself 
to the top three notes, but sometimes it is possible to hear the long 
drawn-out cadence of the sad ‘ first ’ ending. This is a very beautiful 
and solemn sound especially when heard on one of those tranquil 
autumn days when the purple of Michaelmas daisies seems borrowed 
from the horizon and the sky. 

Another engine-musie, and a very different one, is to be heard only 
in railway stations and then only when fussy little tank engines are 
going home to bed after towing into the station a long sequence of 
luxurious express coaches. These happy little engines which do so 
much good work (as much though not so efficiently as their resplendent 
superiors) and which never receive even a momentary glance of 
admiration, run home after their work is done singing, whistling, or 
squeaking a jolly sort of music which might be produced by piccolos, 
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high clarinets and the upper notes of celestas and harps. Indeed, 
it is very similar to the money-changing music which Sir Edward Elgar 
wrote in ‘ The Apostles.’ Perhaps the composer, with his droll love 
of humour, had noticed this curious engine music and found in that 
scene an opportunity for reproducing it. I cannot find out why an 
engine indulges in this cacophonous outburst only when running home. 
Perhaps some mechanically-minded professor will—but no, I would 
prefer to stick to my own hypothesis that it is because the engine 
smells his supper. Facts are much more prosaic. 

Another music which may be enjoyed by those people who live 
within ten miles of rocky coast, is that of the fog-horn, such as that 
which reverberates over the fields of South Devon from its home at 
Start Point. How Berlioz would have loved this music—hundreds, 
thousands of trombones sustaining top C with a relentless crescendo 
until at the climax of their power they drop suddenly to C sharp and 
thence by a protracted dimimuendo to the adjacent D. At close range 
it is not the music for sensitive ears, its weight of sound becoming 
almost suffocating, but at a distance it loses its terror and oppressive 
power, becoming plaintive and romantic like the moaning of a god 
in pain—a second Prometheus, chained to a dangerous rock, for ever 
fulminating against the evils which Man has to endure at the hand of 
implacable Nature. 

Within doors it is often possible to overhear intriguing little snippets 
of untamed music. There is one particularly happy form, provided by 
Nature for those people who are unfortunate enough to have a bath- 
tap which has what plumbers call a faulty washer. You turn off the 
taps as tightly as you can, and ooze slowly into the bath. Bother 
that cold tap! it continues to drip. You sit down. All is still. Then 
you notice that the tap which you have so anathematised is heaping 
coals of fire upon your head, or at any rate cold water-drops upon 
your feet. And what a delicious sound. Plop! a lovely note like that 
of a flute. Then another plop, followed by a succession of plops which 
always seem as though they were going to conform to some rhythm, 
but which never do. Generally some large drop forgets to come in and 
the whole water music is temporarily deranged. It will be found that 
all sorts of intervals are played, sevenths and ‘hirds alternating fairly 
frequently. I hope that when next I have an opportunity of using 
that bath I shall not have found that a careful housewife has had the 
plumber in. I would sooner she wasted a gallon of water a day than 
that I lost my plopping sonata. 

Finally there is another matter of musical interest to be noticed 
(I will not say heard) upon the open road. This, I admit, is only 
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interesting for those who delight in the whimsical and absurd, and 
refers to the musical significance of motor number-plates. One district 
is very prolific in composition and has several thousand of Op-numbers 
to its credit, enough to make Czerny turn in his grave. Then there 
is another district which should be reverenced by all students of the 
Royal College, bearing as it does the beloved letters VW. 

A good game for motor-tourists is to see who can spot the greatest 
number of such musical terms within a given distance. Without 
referring to my motor handbook, I cannot say whether any county 
or town encourages very quiet (PP) or very noisy (FF) driving, but 
there are rhany other musical terms to be seen in addition to those I 
have mentioned. 

Some day when three-letter number plates are more common we 
shall have many composers on the road, several thousand each of 
JSB, of LVB, of GFH. One of my pet sorrows is that the letters BS 
(and still more ABS) are denied this itinerant advertisement, for on 
enquiry if I could have those letters upon my own car I was told that 
they were the number plate of what do you think—the Orkney 
Islands. 

A. B. 8. 


NOTES THAT ARE WORTH THE WORLD 


Tere is a certain note in the overture of Handel to ‘ Muzio Scevola ’ 
which Geminiani says vale un mondo—is worth the world. 

Not knowing the overture I cannot say whether I agree with 
Geminiani but there are several notes in other music which must 
certainly be its rivals. Sir George Grove makes this claim for a 
certain A flat in the first movement of the Ninth Symphony 
(Beethoven), but I scarcely feel that that claim can be upheld. It is 
worth a good deal—a country, even a continent, but the world—no, 
not quite. 

I think that a note to be so distinguished must be one which gathers 
with itself the whole significance of the melody or phrase in which it 
occurs—a note—so important (not necessarily conspicuous) that 
without it the phrase peters out or degenerates inte the commonplace. 

Almost all melodies have one note of greater importance than the 
rest, but such notes are by no means to be ranked as worth the world. 
The top A for instance that comes towards the close of the prize song 
(Mastersingers), the ton B flat that occurs in the great duet at the 
close of ‘Aida,’ certainly complete the melody but they do not therefore 
find a place in my select band. They are so conspicuous, so obviously 
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important that they cause me no passionate glow, such as I get from 
certain notes which I will mention later. 

How little do we realise as we listen to music what are the notes 
which give the character to the music. One of the most inconspicuous 
notes in music is the second C in the opening phrase of Mozart's 
G minor Symphony :— 


If you or I (not being Mozarts) had written this melody, we might 
have written a single minim C, or we might have dropped to A, there’s 
no knowing what we might have done in our obtuseness. But 
obviously what Mozart did (and which we most certainly would never 
have thought of doing) was exactly right. To me the perfect playing 
of that phrase is one of the most exquisite moments in the symphony, 
second only to the last four bars of the minuet. 

Let us turn back, to Handel. In ‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth ’ there is one note so inconspicuous, almost retiring, that very 
few people realise its existence, and yet it is a note which I 
listen for with the utmost delight. It is the low F sharp in the 


following passage :— 
Shot gee Gol, 


If Handel had held on to the top F sharp (as many of us would 
have done) the lower note would have been merely ordinary, as it is 
it almost earns a place in the very select few. ; 

If we turn to Beethoven’s Quartet in C minor, op. 18, No. 4, and 
examine the second subject, we shall again find a phrase depending 
for its beauty upon some inconspicuous note :— 


Here the particular note is the quaver Bp upon the first beat of 
the bar. If the B flat were omitted and the melody rose straight to G 
on the first beat of the bar, a beauty would have vanished from the 
world, and the phrase would have degenerated into an effective ballad 


tune. 
In these instances, the beauty of the phrases though enhanced by 
one note, does not depend upon it, in other words if the single notes 
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which contribute so much were omitted, the melodies though spoiled 
would still have sufficient meaning to please us. But there are some 
melodies which depend entirely upon one note, and these I will now 
analyse, leaving the loveliest until the last. 

My first instance is fron: Beethoven’s Sonata in G major, op. 96, 
and is the following melody :— 


It is obvious that the note which gives point to the whole passage 
is the F sharp in the last bar. 

If Beethoven had gone straight to G, the melody would have 
suddenly become empty, like a joke told by some blunderer who 
forgets the point and ends up by saying : ‘ I’ve rather forgotten it, but 
anyway it was frightfully funny.’ 

Another instance, also from the violin sonatas of Beethoven, occurs 
in the Kreutzer Sonata (theme of the variations). For three bars 
the melody drifts about upon a chord of the dominant seventh, and 
it is not until the discord is intensified by an F sharp that the melodic 
line gets meaning and purpose. At this point the melody passes from 
the commonplace into the inspired. It is this instinctive feeling for 
placing some characteristic note at exactly the right place which 
distinguishes the Beethovens from shall we say the Hummels, and 
unfortunately no amount of labour will help the Hummels to become 
Beethovens. 

Sometimes the Beethovens of this world allow us to see how they 
attain their lovely tunes, sometimes (as in the case of Beethoven) 
by leaving their notebooks about, sometimes by serving up a phrase 
or a tune first in a commonplace form and then in its final beauty. 
In the aria of Sarastro in the ‘ Magic Flute,’ ‘ In diesen heil’gen 
Hallen,’ the opening phrase is good, but it is not until Mozart has 
piayed with it and intensified the passage by a B sharp that it becomes 
truly Mozartean. Similarly in the Choral Symphony (finale) 
Beethoven serves up the principal melody on its first appearance 
entirely upon tonic and dominant harmonies, but later he introduces 
a glorious © natural into the harmony thereby giving the melody 
that harmonic variety it so urgently needed. 

For my last instance I have reserved the divinely beautiful second 
subject from the slow movement of Beethoven’s violin Concerto—one 
of the few melodies which in its quietness and its tenderness seem 
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indeed to be written by the hand of God. And the note which contri- 
butes so much, so wholly out of proportion to its position, is the 
sharpened A which occurs in the fourth bar :— 


Alter that A sharp to A natural and the melody loses all its 
meaning. It matters not that the opening bars are just as beautiful 
as they were before, they are but the shapely stem for an exquisite 
flower. If the arum lily has been spoiled or picked, the beauty of its 
slender stem is of no avail. 

It may be said that this note (A sharp), coming as it does at the 
end of the melody, cannot exert any influence backwards. But my 
answer is that when we know the melody we listen in anticipation 
of its culmination upon the A sharp, and our interest in the opening 
bars depends upon our knowledge of their ultimate destiny. When 
we watch a large wave rolling towards the shore, we see it grow and 
grow as it rolls smoothly onwards, and our interest never flags because 
we know that at a given point it will break in foam upon some hidden 
rock. Even thus we listen to this melody ; we heav it rise and fall, and 
gather meaning until it collapses upon that lovely A sharp. If we 
did not know that it would break thus at this point we should find no 
more interest in its passage than we should in watching the ceaseless 
roll of water in the Doldrums. 

By way of corollary : How little we can judge of the real merits of 
music until we know it forwards and backwards, knowing exactly where 
to find the rarer flowers of beauty. 


A. Brent 
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pp. 246. F. Alcan: Paris, 1933. 15 fr. 
[Les Maftres de la musique.] 

De Falla. Villar, Rogelio: Falla 
y su ‘Concierto de Camara.’ Confer- 
encia. pp. 16. The Author: Madrid, 


1932. 1 pta. 
Dictionaries. Farjeon, Harry: Musi- 

cal Words Explained. pp.27. Oxford 

University Press. 1933. 1/-. 

Groot, Hugo de: Muziehwoorden- 
boekje voor de radioluisteraar. 
31. De Arbeiderspers: Amsterdam, 
1933. 0.35 fi. 

D’Indy. Fraguier, Marguerite Marie 
de: Vincent d’Indy. Souvenirs d'une 
éléve, accompagnés de lettres inédités 
du maitre. pp. 170. Libr. Jean Naert: 
Paris, 1933. 18 fr. 

Education. Rivera Pons, Leandro: 
Pedagogia musical. Biografia critica. 
Motivos fugados. pp. 79. I. Alier: 
Madrid, 1933. 

Trotter, T. H. Yorke and Chapple, 
Stanley: Yorke Trotter Principles of 
Musicianship for Teachers and Students. 
pp. 80. Bosworth. 1933. 5/-. 

Welch, Lucy M.: Important Points 
in Ciass Music Teaching. pp. 23. 
Joseph Williams. 1934. 1/6. 

English Music. Mollowitz, Kate: 
Die englische Musikkultur im Zeitalter 
der Elisabeth. Ein Beitrag zur 
Querverbindung. pp. 23. Schauenburg : 
Lahr, 1931. 90pf. [From ‘Die 
Musikerziehung,’ Jahrg. 7, Heft 10.] 

Esthonian Music. Arro, Elmar: 
Geschichte der estnischen Musik. Bd. 1. 
illus. pp. 204. Akadeemiline Ko- 
operatiiv: Tartu, 1933. 4M. 

Flute. Schumann, Heinrich: Die 
Herstellung von Bambusfléten. illus. 

. 11. Kallmeyer: Wolfenbiittel- 
Berlin, 1933. 50 pf. [Kreis-Drucke. 
No. 2.] 

Folk Song. Jahrbuch fiir Volkslied- 
orschung. Im Auftrage des deutschen 


Volksliedarchivs mit Unterstiitzung 
von H. Mersmann, H. Schewe und E. 
Seemann. Herausgegeben von J. Meier. 
Jahrg. 3. 1982. pp. iv. 185. W.de 
Gruyter: Berlin, 1933. 14 M. 
f. Folk Song. See also under Sharp. 
Fowles. Fowles, Helen: Ernes 
Fowles. A memoir. Miss Fowles 
2 East 46th Street, New York, 1933. 


5/-. 
. Schmidt, Karl: Aus 
vergangenen Zeiten. Gesammelte 
Aufsétze zur Musik-und Kulturges- 
chichte der ehemaligen Freien Reichs- 
stadt Friedberg id.W. Bd.2. pp. 45. 
Bindernagel: Friedberg, 1934. 1.50 M. 
Fuchs. Mayr, Anton: Evinnerungen 
an Robert Fuchs. illus. pp. 180. 
Leuschner & Lubensky: Graz, 1934, 
3.50 M. 

German Music. Berten, Walter 
Musik und Musikleben der Deutschen. 
Mit 57 Sing- und Spielstiicken deutscher 
Meister. pp. 284.78. Hanseatischer 
Verlags-Anstalt: Hamburg, 1933. 
6.50 M. 

Handel. Rolland, R.: Handel. 
Translated by A. Eaglefield Hull. 
With an introduction by the editor. 
pp. xi. 210. P. Smith: New York, 
1933. $1.75. 

Harmony. Bullis, Carleton: Har- 
monic Forms. An elementary study 
correlating theory, harmonic aural- 
training and instrumental application. 
pp. xvi. 240. Clifton Press: Cleve- 
land, Ohio; A. Lengnick: London, 
1933. 

Giard, Charles: Fundamental Har- 
monic Material. pp. 200. Harlow 
Publishing Co.: Oklahoma City, 1933. 

Haydon, Glen: The Evolution of 
the Six-Four Chord. A chapter in the 
history of dissonance treatment. With 
an introduction by Albert I. Elkus. 

p. 141. University of California 

ress; Cambridge University Press. 
1933. 18/-. 

Kolon, Viktor: Harmonie-Kunde. 
Auf der Grundlage des deutschen 
Volksliedes. Lfg. 1. The Author: 
Barcelona, Calle de Paris 198 bis, 1933. 
(To be completed in 5 instalments.] 

Haydn. See under Mozart. 

Hegar. Fehr, Max: Friedrich Hegar 
als Ziircher Theater-Kapellmeister 
1868-69). illus. pp. 30. Hug & Co.: 

tirich & Leipzig, 1934. 2.40 M. 
[Neujahrsblatt der Allgemeinen Musik- 
geselischaft in Zurich. No, 122. 1934.) 

History. Dyson, George: Les 
Progrés dela musique. pp. 208. Payot: 
Paris, 1933. 20 fr. [Bibliothéque 
musicale.} 

Mayer, Anton: Geschichte der Musik. 
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Mit einem Vorworte von Georg 
Vollerthun. illus. pp. 414. Deutsches 
Leben und Sieben Stabe-Verlag: 
Hamburg, 1933. 4.80 M. 

Pruniéres, Henri: Nouvelle histoire 
de la musique. 1. La musique du 
moyen Age et de la Renaissance. 
pp. 312. Edit. Rieder; Paris, 1933. 
265 fr. 

Rolland, R.: Musicians of To-Day. 
Translated by Mary Blaiklock. With 
an introduction by C. Landi. pp. xii. 
324. P. Smith: New York, 1933. 
$1.75. 

Rolland, R.: Some Musicians of 
Former Days. Translated by Mary 
Blaiklock. pp. 374. P. Smith: New 
York, 1933. $1.75. 

Honegger. Tappoiet, Willy: Arthur 
Honegger. illus. pp. iv. 272. Gebr. 
Hug & Co.: Ziirich, Leipzig, 1933. 
5M 


Instrumentation. Guiraud, Ernest 
and Busser, Henri: Traité pratique 
d’instrumentation. pp. 370. Durand 
et Cie: Paris, 1933. 60 fr. 

Instruments. Kuhlo, Johannes: 
Das Wichtigste zur Schulung der Blaser. 
pp. 32. Bertelsmann: Giitersloh, 1933. 
30 pf. 

Treder, Dorothea: Die Musik- 
nstrumente in den héfischen Epen der 
Blittezeit. pp.57. Bamberg: Greifs- 
wald, 1933. 2.40 M. [A Greifswald 
dissertation.]} 

Kroyer. Theodor Kroyer-Festschrift. 

Zum 60. Geburtstage am 9. Sept. 
1933. Ueberreicht von Freunden und 
Schiilern. Herausgegeben von Her- 
mann Zenck, Helmut Schultz, Walter 
Gerstenberg. pp. 182. Bosse: Regens- 
burg, 1933. 8 M. 
Liszt. Kékai, Rudolf: Franz Liszt 
in seinen frithen Klavierwerken, pp. 140. 
F. Wagner: Leipzig, 1933. 4M. 
[A Freiburg i. B. dissertation. ] 

Liszt, Franz: Briefe an Marie Grafin 
@’Agoult. (Correspondance de Liszt et 
de la Comtesse d’ Agoult 1833-1840. 
Uebertragen von Kathe Illch.) Heraus- 
gegeben von Daniel Ollivier. pp. 403. 
S. Fischer: Berlin, 1933. 5M. 

Military Music. Prass Band Tuning. 
(By the editor, ‘Brass Band News.’) 
Reprinted from the ‘ Brass Band News.’ 
pp. 39. Wright & Round: Liverpool, 
1933. 1/s. 

Miscellaneous. Dietrich, Fritz: 
Musik und Zeit. Eine musikmorpho- 
logische Skizze. pp.23. Bdarenreiter- 
Verlag: Kassel, 1933. 1.50 M. 

Schmuller, Alexander: Over muziek 
en musici. Met een inleiding van 
Rudolf Mengelberg. pp. 167. A. 
Blitz: Amsterdam, 1933. 3.50 fl. 


Modern Music. Bauer, Marion: 
Twentieth Century Music. How it 
developed, how to listen toit. pp. xii. 
339. Putnam: New York & London, 
1933. $3. 

Monteverdi. Redlich, Hans P. 
Das Problem des Stilwandels in Monte- 
verdis Madrigalwerk. Ein Beitrag zur 
Formengeschichte des Madrigals. 

273. Réder: Leipzig, 1931 [1933]. 
[A Frankfort dissertation.] 

Mozart. Cloeter, Hermine: Mozarts 
Beziehungen zu Johann Thomas und 
Therese von Trattnern. ff.4. H. Cloeter: 
Wien IV., Schaumburgergasse 6, 1933. 
An offprint from the ‘ Krakauer 
Schreib-Kalender,’ 1934.] 

Jéde, Fritz: Mozart, Besthoven, 
Haydn. Ein Vermichtnis. pp. 7. 
Kallmeyer: Wolfenbiittel- Berlin, 1933. 
30 pf. [Kreis-Drucke. No. 3.] 

Mozart. (Numéro special de La 
Revue musicale.) illus. pp. 131. Paris, 
1933. [La Revue musicale. Dec. 1933.) 

Nef. Festschrift Karl Nef zum 60. 
Geburtstag. Dargebracht von Schiilern 
und Freunden. (Redaktionsausschuss : 
Edgar Refardt, Hans Ehinger, Wilhelm 
Merian.) pr. 219. Gebr. Hug and 
Co. : Zitrich, Leipzig, 1933. M 

Notation. Sesini, U.: La Notazione 
comasca nel cod. Ambrosiano E. 98 sup 

p. 34. Casa editrice d’arte e liturgica 
B. Angelico ; Milan, 1982. 10 L. [Studi 
e testi liturgico-musicali.] 

Opera. Bekker, Paul: Wandlungen 
dey Oper. pp. viii. 182. Orell Fiissli 
Verlag: Zurich & Leipzig, 1934 [1933]. 
3.20 M. 

Bohe, Walter: Die Wiener Presse 
in der Kriegszeit der Oper. pp. 122. 
Triltsch : Wiirzburg, 1933. [A Leipzig 
dissertation .] 

Kobbé, Gustav: The Complete Opera 
Book. pp. xx. 955. Putnam. 1933. 
8/6. 

Operetta. Kastner, Rudolf: Fiihrer 
durch die Operetien der dlteren und 
neueren Zeit, die Singspiele, musik- 
alischen Lwustspiele, Schwanke und 
Possen der Gegenwart. Inhaltsangaben 
unter teilw. Beriicksichtigung der 
Ausgabe von Leo Melitz vollstandig 
neu bearbeitet, erginzt und heraus- 
gegeben. 57-60. Tausend. pp. 239. 
Globus Verlag: Berlin, 1933. 2.50 M. 

Orchestra. See under School Music. 

Organ. sxelletat, Herbert: Zur 

eschichte der deutschen Orgelmusik in 
der Friihklassik. pp.134. Barenreiter- 
Verlag: Kassel, 1983. 3.50M. [Konigs- 
berger Studien zur Musik wissenschaft. 
Bd. 16.) 

Ornamentation. Lovelock, William : 
Ornaments and Abbreviations for Ex- 
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amination Candidates. pp. 14. A. 
Hammond & Co. 1933. 2/-. 

Paderewski. Landau, Rom: Pade- 
vewski. pp. 292. Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson. 1934. 18/-. 

Paganini. See under Violin. 

Piano. Dunn, John Petrie: The 
Basis of Pianoforte Playing. Oxford 
University Press. 1933. 5/-. 

Leavey, Lilian: The Junior School 
Pianist. Foreword by Claude Pollard. 
pp. 55. Oxford University Press. 
1934. 2/6. 

Primitive Music. Roberts, Helen H.: 
Form in Primitive Music. An analy- 
tical and comparative study of the 
melodic form of some ancient Southern 
Indian California Indian Songs. pp. x. 
180. American Library of Musicology 
(W. W. Norton & Co.): New York, 
19383. 

Psychology. Klaes, Arnold; Studien 
zur Interpretation des musihalischen 
Erlebens. pp.73. Beyer: Langensalza, 
1934 [1933]. 2.70 M. 

Recorder. Ruétz, Manfred and 
Kurka, Walter: Kwnigge fiir Blockfliten- 
Spieler. pp. 10. Kallmeyer: Wolfen- 
biittel-Berlin, 1933. 30pf. [Kreis- 
Drucke. No. 4.] 

Reger. Stein, Fritz: Thematisches 
Verzeichnis der im Druck erschienenen 
Werke von Max Reger. Lfg. 1. 
Breitkopf. 1933,etc. Each pt. 1.20M. 
{In course of publicationininstalments ] 

Rhythm. Habbeshaw, Hilda: 
Rhythmic Training (for Infant and 
Junior Schools). pp. 58. Boosey. 
1933. 38/6. 

Rinuccini. Schild, Marion: Die 
Musikdramen Ottavio Rinuccinis. pp. 
59. Mayr: Wiirzburg, 1933. {A 
Munich dissertation.] 

School Music. Lorent et Barret, 
Mile.: L'Orchestre enfantin. (Com- 
ment on le constitue. Morceaux 
orchestrés.) pp. 80. F. Nathan: 
Paris, 1934. 10 fr. 

Schubert. Ziese, Elly: Schuberts 
Tod und Begraébnis in dev Altesten 
Darstellung. (2. Auflage.) pp. 32. 
Gotland-Verlag: G uben, 1933. 
60 pf. 

Schuetz, Hoffmann, Hans: Hein- 
rich Schiitz in unserer Zeit. pp. 7. 
Kallmeyer: Wolfenbiittel-Berlin, 1933. 
30 pf. [Kreis-Drucke. No. 1.] 

Sharp. Fox Strangways, A. H. and 
Karpeles, Mand: Cecil Sharp. pp. 
233. pl.19. Oxford University Press. 
1933. 7/6. 

Smyth. Smyth, Ethel: Female 
Pipings in Eden. pp. 296. Peter 
Davies. 1933. 8/6. 


Spanish Music. Van Vechten, C.: 
The Music of Spain. P. Smith: New 
York, 1933. $1.75. 

Telemann. Hirner, Hans: Gg. Ph. 
Telemanns Passionsmusiken. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Passions- 
musik in Hamburg. pp. ix. 157. 136. 
Noske: Borna-Leipzig, 1938. [A Kiel 
dissertation.]} 

Verdi. Werfel, Franz: Verdi, roman 
del’ opéva. pp. 464. V. Attinger: 
Paris, 1933. 24 fr. 

Violin. Hamma, Fridolin: Meister- 
werke italienischer Geigenbau-Kunst. 
Ihre Beschreibung und bisher erzielte 
Preise. illus. pp. xiii. 345. Hamma 
and Co.: Stuttgart, 1933. 80 M. 

Hiittl, Robert: Die Ausbildung des 
rechten Armes im Violinspiel. Hin 
Lehrbehelf fiir Violinlehrer. pp. 30. 
Leykam: Graz, 1933. 90 pf 

Jarosy, Albert: A New Theory of 
Fingering. (Paganini and his Secret.) 
English version by Seymour Whin- 
yates. pp. 70. G. Allen & Unwin. 
1933. 3/-. 

Voice. Armin, George: Kleines 
Stimmlexikon und Merkbiichlein. pp. 
146. Gesellschaft fiir Stimmkultur: 
Berlin-Wilmersdorf, 1933. 2.10 M. 

Beltran, Agustin C.: Arte de canto. 
Recopilacién de los principales y mds 
importantes preceptos y teorias de los 
fisidlogos y maestros de canto mas 
respetados desde el siglo xvii hasta 
nuestros dias. pp. 138. Talls. tip. 
de Mac.: Mexico, 1932. 3 ptas. 

Ulrich, Bernhard: Die altitalienische 
Gesangsmethode. Die Schule des Bel- 
canto. Auf Grund der Orig. Schriften 
zum ersten Male dargestellt. pp. 100. 
Kistner & Siegel: Leipzig, 1933. 2M. 

Wagner. Angheben, Mario: Sul 
* Tristano e Isotta’ di Riccardo Wagner. 
Stadio critico inedito, con prefazione di 
Fausto Torrefranca. pp. 58. Societa 
di concerti: Fiume, 1933. 

Bohe, Walter: Richard Wagner im 

Spiegel der Wiener Presse. pp. 122. 
Triltsch: Wiirzburg, 1933. 3.60 M. 
[A Leipzig dissertation. ]} 
# Dippel, Paul Gerhardt : Nietzsche und 
Wagner.~ Eine Untersuchung tiber die 
Grundlagen und Motive ihrer Tren- 
nung. pp.100. Haupt: Berne, 1954 
3.20 M [Sprache und Dichtung 
Heft 54.) 

Engelsmann, Walter: Wagners klin- 
gendes Universum. Der Ring aus Gott, 
Welt, Macht, Besitz, Liebe, Weib, 
Mutter und Mensch. pp. 237. Miiller 
and Kiepenheuer: otsdam, 1933. 
7.20 M. 

Sch{mid], Afnton]: Wagners Tod. 
Zur 50. Wiederkehr des Sterbetages 
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des Dichterkomponisten. Herausge- 
ben von dem Richard-Wagner- 

useum-Stiflung Luzern. pp. 11. 
Geschfftsstelle der Schweiz. Freunde 
Bayreuths: Basel, Gerbergasse 45, 
1933. 

Vandermeulen, J.: Richard Wagner 
als Revolutiondy. pp. 36. De Wilde 
Roos: Brussels, 1932 

Wagner, Richard: Richard Wagner 
und die deutsche Gegenwart. Im Auft- 


rage der Deutschen Richard-Wagner- 
Gesellschaft e. V. aus Richard Wagners 
Schrifttum zusammengesetzt von Otto 
Trébes. pp. 62. Diesterweg: Frank- 
fort, 1934. 1.34 M. 

Waits. Stephen, George A.: The 
Waits of the City of Norwich through 
four centuries to 1790. pp.74. Goose 
and Son: Norwich, 1933. 7/6. 


Cc. B. O. 


¢ 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Das Wiener Lied im Zeitalter des Barock. Von Paul Nettl. Wien: 
Rolf Passer. n.p. 

A minute corner of the field of musical research is explored in this 
short essay with nice scholarship, and detailed in a fluent and per- 
suasive manner. Kretzschmar (Geschichte des neuen deutschen 
Liedes) could discover from the material at his disposal few signs of 
Vienna or Austria as a whole having had any decisive influence on the 
evolution of German song in the seventeenth century. Since then 
further material, reviewed in the book before us, has come to light 
which tends somewhat to alter that view of the situation and to 
strengthen the Austrian claim at least for recognition. Dr. Nettl intro- 
duces a number of contemporary song and dance writers, chief among 
them a certain Schneuffis (1633—1702), two of whose songs are re- 
printed in the notes at the end of the present volume. Another 
name is that of Prinner. Names they remain, for judging by these 
examples their work is of negligible quality, simple, naif tunes, as 
unambitious in form as in barmonic structure. The title on the dust- 
cover of this book differs from that in the book itself, and reads * Das 
Wiener Barock Lied,’ which is surely a misnomer. That these little 
ditties were produced in the ‘ Zeitalter des Barock * is a matter of fact. 
That they have any affinity with the superabundant character and 
spirit of baroque art is incredible. The listener of that day would 
have been indeed insensible to musical values who could have heard 
these odd little songs in such surroundings of intense and often prepos- 
terous artifice without a feeling of incongruity. 

Scorr Gopparp. 


The Songs of Thomas D'Urfey. By Cyrus Lawrence Day. Cambridge, 
Mass: The Harvard University Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

In the Cambridge History of English Literature Charles Whibley 
wrote thus of d'Urfey: ‘ Another camp-follower with [Shadwell] was 
Thomas d’Urfey, a French Hugenot by descent and a habitant of Grub 
Street by profession, who turned his hand to prose or verse, composed 
songs, elegies and panegyrics, wrote tales, tragicul and comical, con- 
trived operas and pantomimes, satirised ministers, cultivated the friend- 
ship of kings, changed his politics as he changed his coat, and left 
behind him a vast number of boisterous farces anl bombastic melo- 
dramas.’ Charles the Second once ran through one of d’Urfey’s songs, 
leaning on the poet’s shoulder. With James the Second d’Urfey was 
less of a success, but with William and Mary his fortune turned again 
and we read that ‘ King William had Tom sing to him one nig t.” 
Of all that, little remains and the present author, having filled a bare 


thirty pages with the telling, goes on to discuss, or rather to enumerate, 
the songs. ‘ Sing-song d’Urfey ’ is said to have written five hundred 
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of these, and two of them he set to his own music. One of these, 
‘How vile are the sordid intrigues of the town,’ is reprinted here and 
signally fails to merit the honour. But Purcell set * I'll sail upon the 
Dog-star,’ and so d’Urfey’s name persists even to this day. His 
talent was a small one and it is difficult to agree with Mr. Day that he 
had any importance as a lyrie poet. He was a mirror of his age, and of 


the more superficial elements of it. 
Scorr Gopparp. 


Mélanges de musicologic. (Société Frangaise de musicologie.) Paris: 


Droz. 

This is a volume of short studies in the history and practice of music, 
brought together as a token of esteem offered to the French musicologist 
Lionel de la Laurencie. It is specialists’ work, containing a good deal 
of curious information. Its appeal is necessarily to the few, though 
to them the volume will be useful and its contents worth taking into 


account. 

Y¥. Rosketh. Le contrepoint double vers 1248. 

A. Pirro. Robinet de la Magdalaine. 

N. Dufoureg. Autour des orgues de Notre-Dame de Poissy. 

E. Droz. La chanson de F. Villon, 

F. Raugel. Les grands orgues de |’église de N-D de Caudebec-en-Caux. 

H. Opienski. Quelques considérations sur l’origine des Ricercari 
pour luth, 

M. Cauchie. Les psaumes de Janequin. 

Curt Sachs. Der Rhytmus der basse danse. 

G. Thibault. Les Amours de P. de Ronsard mises en musique par 
Jehan de Maletty. 

E. Haraszti. Les rapports itale-transylvains de Il Transilvane de 
G. Diruta. 

C. v. d. Borren. Le livre de clavier de V. de la Faille. 

A. Tessier. Ennemond Gaultier. 

A. Koczirz. Eine Gitarrentablatur des Kaiserlichen Theorbisten O. 
Clementi. 

H. Pruniéres. Les musiciens du cardinal A. Barberini, 

C. A. Moberg. Essais d’opéra Suéde, sous Charles XII. 

J. Wolf. Das Stammbuch des Georg Fabricius. 

A. Gastoué. Notes sur les MSS. et sur quelques Oeuvres de M. A. 
Charpentier, 

A. della Corte. I Barocco e la musica. 

J. Tiersot. Sur les origines de la symphonie. 

H. Bédarida, L’opéra italien jugé par un amateur frangais en 1756. 

P. N. Masson. Une lettre inédite de Rameau. 

_J. Subira. Les influences francaises sur la tonadilla madriléne du 
XVIIle siécle, 

E. Borrel. Un paradoxe musical au XVIIle siecle. 

T. Gérold. Le réveil en France, au XVIIle siécle. 

M. Pincherle. Sur Francois Barthélémon. 

G. de Saint-Foix. Les éditions frangaises de Mozart. 

K. Nef. Die Passionsoratorien J. F. Lesueurs. 

G. Kinsky. Beethovens Brief an Baron de Trémont. 

Ch. Bouvert. Un opéra allemand de Spontini. 

J. G. Prod’homme. Trois lettres inédites de Cosima Wagner. 

A. Schaeffner. Note sur la filiation des instruments a cordes. 


M. de la Laurencie died at the end of last year. 


Scorr GopparpD. 
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Der Einfluss Jean l’auls auf Robert Schumann. Von Hans Kétz. 
Weimar: Verlag Hermann Béhblaus. 38.50 M. 


In Jean Paul Richter, Schumann found his first and most lasting 
influence. There are few things more illuminating for the study of 
Schumann's intellectual development than this early and continuous 
subjection to the ideas and mode of expression of a charming, but 
second-rate writer. In 1827 Schumann, in his seventeenth year and 
still at the Zwickau Gymnasium, became acquainted with the writings 
of Jean Paul, and the charm worked immediately and powerfully. It 
continued to the end, for it appears that one of his last recorded 
sayings had to do with his favourite author. It is the classic instance 
in the history of music of a particular style of literary utterance 
working upon a mind of singularly simple structure already predisposed 
to a romantic view of life. The testimony is peculiarly clear in the 
case of these two artists. For on Schumann's side it rests not so 
much on a purely musical basis, where it would be difficult to trace 
with any certainty, but on the evidence of the spoken and above all 
the written word. This evidence Schumann himself supplied liberally, 
and the writer of the present short treatise has been put to no great 
pains to demonstrate its existence. One of the earliest manifestations 
of the influence was Schumann's tale, ‘ Juniusabende und Julitage,’ 
a quite unbelievably luscious, yet somehow still charming, effusion 
full of young men and maidens, roses and the moon. Later there was 
the foundation of the ‘ Neue Zeitschrift ’ with its Jean Paul staff, 
Eusebius, Florestan and the rest. The tone of Schumann’s articles 
owed much to Jean Paul and it may be said that the ‘ Neue Balnen ’ 
article which heralded the young Brahms would not have had precisely 
that heady enthusiasm but for his influence. Schumann laid it down 
that the ‘ Flegeljahre’ were behind ‘ Papillons.’ But music offers at 
best uncertain ground for the discovery of suchlike affinities, and in 
Schumann's literary work there is sufficient evidence to stamp him 
as one of the most significant disciples of Jean Paul Richter. 


Scorr Gopparp. 


The basis of pianoforte playing. By John Petrie Dunn. London: 
Humphrey Milford. 5s. net. 


The size of this short treatise is wholly incommensurate with its 
scope or with the amount of thought it provokes. It is concise and 
is so closely compacted of original and individual matter that reading 
has perforce to be slow and laborious. But the exercise is altogether 
worth while. The writer is iconoclastic. ‘.. . the truth must be 
spoken: it is not possible to modify the tone colour of the pianoforte 
by the influence of the touch.’ He sometimes uses strange expressions. 
‘A certain granular distinctness of attack. ...' But those will 
pa be found to be the least disturbing aspect of the booklet. 

wo readings have not sufficed to put us in a position to discuss the 
various aspects of the subject as set forth by the author. (Willing as 
one may be, inclined as one may come to feel, to accept a new theory, 
the very fact that this entails destruction of the old makes one wish 
to carry out the most searching tests before taking the decision, which 
if taken at all one would wish to embrace with the utmost finality.) 


| 
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But it is still possible shortly to describe the contents of the book. 
The acoustics and mechanism of the pianoforte having been 
examined, the question of tone graduation is explained. Touch cannot 
influence the tone colour of the pianoforte. That is a matter alread 
settled (presumably in the manufacture of the instrument). Touch 
can graduate the tone, from soft to loud. The principles of touch are 
laid down, the working of the muscles explained, their uses and the 
methods of bringing them into play according to the work for which 
they are required. Great attention is paid to the question of weight 
and weight-release. As a whole the book is the most stimulating of 
its kind we have met, the only one that has made the matter seem 
immensely worth while. 
Scorr GoppArD. 


The Junior School Pianist, By Lilian Leavey, L.R.A.M. Humphrey 
Milford: Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. net. 1988. 


This little book—only fifty-three well planned and printed pages— 
is designed to prove that it is still worth while for the averagely-gifted 
small child to learn to play the piano, in spite of the flood of better 
performances afforded by mechanical means. 

It is addressed to the new music teacher, who is finding her 
optimistic theories sadly frayed against the inflexibilities of ordinary 
school routine, and it helps her to get down to ground more likely to 
yield practical results. There are warnings against going too fast with 
the rank and file and setting them unattainable technical standards. 
Criticism of some of the tests set by the leading Examining Boards in 
reference to the time allowed in schools to elementary piano lessons is 
reasonably made. Finally, a League of Amateur Pianists is suggested 
as a means to keep up interest amongst post scholars. 


L. Henperson WILLIAMS. 


The Academus Rudiments Primer. By R. Barrett-Watson, Jas. L. 
McKinlay and R. Harold Thomson. Humphrey Milford: Oxford 
University Press. 4s. 6d. net. 1983. 


The Academus Book of Questions on the Rudiments of Music. By the 
same authors. 4s. net. 


These books are complementary. They have been adopted as official 
textbooks by the Scottish National Academy of Music. 

According to Professor W. Gillies Whittaker in his Preface, the 
* Primer ’ is an elementary treatise. All that can be said is that the 
Scottish conception of elementariness admits of extraordinary range 
and depth. Each fragment of theoretical knowledge served up is, in 
treatment, probed to its origin and extended to examples of its most 
modern development. This makes both volumes quite unexpectedly 
interesting es Moreover, statements in the very first paragraph 


(on sound) raise questions on which two schools of philosophers differ. 
The aim of the authors throughout is to make the pupil think for 
himself and apply a quality of judgment that has nothing elementary 
about it. For instance, answers, founded on the textual substance, 
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to the questions, ‘ What is meant by grouping of notes in instrumental 
music? ’ (Chap. IV, Accent and Time), and ‘ Correct the faulty group- 
ing in the following examples,’ call for an experience in mental analysis 
far from elementary as the South conceives it. Apart from the brevity 
of the section on chord formation and cadences, the other material 
in these two slim volumes would get candidates through the theoretical 
part of the highest professional examination teste—probably with 
honours. 

The twenty-three pages of definitions, under the heading ‘ Musical 
Terms,’ are most comprehensive, and entitle the books to a place on 
any established musician's bookshelf as well as being an immense help 
to the amateur uncertain, perhaps, of the difference between atonality 
and polytonality or the meaning of retrograde imitation. 


L. Henperson WILLIAMS. 


Fundamental Harmonic Material. By Charles F Guard. Harlow 
Publishing Company, Oklahoma City. 1983. 

This book is written by an American music teacher who finds that 
existing textbooks are above the heads of his classes. The architectural 
sequence of chords runs only to the dominant ninth, but there are 
separate chapters covering particular types such as six-four chords, 
secondary sevenths, etc., and modulation and suspensions are treated 
of at length. 

The ground scheme is applicable to advanced students, but the style 
of explanation is evidently directed to the less intelligent. There is 
such a degree of verbal expansiveness that only by the 76th page are 
learners taught to write common chords in open score. American 
literary idiom, and in this case, musical terminology, differ so much 
from English that the book would not appeal to British students. 
It may, however, be just what is wanted in its own geographical 
locality, with which we are not in touch. It suggests an instrument of 
personal tuition. Print and paper are good. 

L. Henperson WILLiams. 


The Medieval Modes. By A. Madeley Richardson. The H. W. Gray 
Company, New York. Sole Agents for Novello and Co, Price $2. 
1938. 


If young composers have not already been attracted towards the 
Medizval Modes Mr. Richardson's book is certainly caleulated to lead 
them that way. A fund of knowledge, far gathered but closely pre- 
sented, is expressed with sane enthusiasm in lucid and well-braced 
English. Clearly Mr. Richardson wrote because he loved his subject, 
not because he merely wanted to make a book. Consequently, people 
taking it perfunctorily, find themselves warming as they go along. 

It may be read by anyone; but it is intended to be studied. It is 
a practical textbook, and the first thing recommended in making use 
of it is ‘to abandon all preconceived rules of present-day writing.’ 

The discovery of the dominant seventh stands like a watershed 
dividing the rivers of uocient and modern harmony. Probably com- 
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paratively few musicians have realised what diversified and refreshing 
music existed in pre-discord days: some of it may be sampled in 
these abundant and delightful illustrations—written without pedantic 
return to the old notation. Amongst them is a highly interesting 
madrigal by that extraordinary man, Prince Carlo Gesualdo. The 
possibilities in this field—not virgin, but very scantily cultivated—are 
offered to contemporary composers, disheartened because the game 
of inventing new and more discordant discords is played out. 
L. Henperson WIL.iams. 


Il Seicento Musicale in Europa. By Antonio Capri. Milan: Hoepli. 
Lire 28 

This well informed volume treats with rare wealth of detail of the 
history of music in Italy, France, Germany and England in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and includes studies of some of 
the major prophets—Bach, Purcell, Monteverde. The author’s tastes 
are catholic and his judgments sound in the main. His criticism of 
Purcell is peculiarly interesting since it represents the unbiased opinion 
of a musician who obviously has not had the opportunity to see a 
Purcellean mask on the stage and note how perfectly music fits the 
action, giving it life and speed. Signor Capri remarks on the extra- 
ordinary limits of the orchestra of ‘ Dido and Aeneas.’ In fairness to 
the reader he should have added that the opera was originally written 
for a Chelsea boarding school. 

F. Bonavia. 


Vincent d’Indy. Cours de composition musicale. Deuxieme livre; 
seconde partie. Paris: Durand et Cie. 100 Francs, 

The third volume of Vincent d’Indy’s cours de composition which 
has now been published fully confirms the opinion one had formed 
from the previous books of V. d’Indy’s special qualifications for the 
task of surveying the vast field of musical history and development. 
And one feels grateful to M. Auguste Serieyx, who has collected and 
edited the notes made of the French composer's lectures at the Schola 
Cantorum. 

Vincent d’Indy must have been an inspiring teacher for he possessed 
two qualities which must always appeal to the student and the under- 
graduate—a very distinct bias and a keen sense of the real and practical. 
His bias was all for the French school—which is natural and even 
admirable in some ways. Unfortunately it bred also in him a curious 
disregard for Brahms, whose worth and importance he seems utterly 
incapable of appreciating. Believing Cesar Franck to be the founder 
of the modern French school, he devoted a good deal of space to every 
one of his works. The one symphony is discussed in six pages of 
close print, which is not too much in the circumstances. But the four 
symphonies of Brahms cannot be dismissed in ten lines under any 
circumstances whatever. When all that can possibly be said and 
thought against Brahms has been admitted there is still left that which 
no cours de composition can afford to ignore without substantial 
loss, Not one of the many features which endear Brahms’ music to 
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us is apparently of any value for Indy. He is as blind to them as he is 
to the faults of Franck. 

The whole of Brahms’ chamber music is dismissed in a few lines. 
It is admitted that some of his ideas are ‘ even charming,’ but always 
depreciated by heaviness, and it is pointed out ‘ for the benefit of 
young composers’ that the untimely appearance of the sub- 
dominant at the end of the scherzo of the pianoforte quintet con- 
stitutes a ‘ tonal error’ which effectively prevents the listener from 
realising that the end has been reached. If V. d’Indy was anxious to 
find a good instance of a faulty sense of tonality, of * tonal error,’ he 
need not have looked so far from home. In the concluding bars of 
Saint-Saens’ violin concerto in B there enters an A natural, the effect 
of which is never completely cancelled by the tonic chord of B major 
which follows. That should be, in our opinion, a classical example 
of error students would do well to remember. 

On the other hand, common sense and clearness of exposition are 
features of this as of the preceding volumes. There is in this no 
instance of impatience with pedantry quite as patent as that which 
occurs in the second volume, where it is bluntly denied that the opening 
chords of ‘ Tristan ’ are other than subdominant and dominant. But 
an ever-present sense of reality helps the teacher to deal with problems 
of orchestration and form succinctly and thoroughly. His exposition of 
orchestral technique has nothing like the stimulus of Berlioz for Indy 
is here not a poet but a grammarian. He does not inspire, but shows 
how to discriminate between good and indifferent blends of colour and 
defines the difference between first violins doubled by seconds and by 
firsts doubled by violas, by reinforcing in unison and reinforcing at 
the distance of an octave. 

The string department is dealt with in an eminently satisfactory 
and thorough manner. The wood wind theory is good, but does not go 
far enough, as it does little to warn the student against faulty colour 
and balance that often follow upon thoughtless inclusion of the oboe. 
The brass instruments are considered from the point of view of the 
Frenchman who writes for orchestras constituted, apparently, rather 
differently than those of other countries. All this section of the work 
is commendable, even though it has nothing to take the place of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s table of weights and values which tells the appren- 
tice exactly what is needed for an even orchestral baljance. 

The gift of clear, logical exposition V. d’Indy possesses in a very 
exceptional degree illumines also his analysis of various classical and 
romantie compositions. But he is surely inclined to go too far when, 
after pointing out some remote relation between various themes in a 
Beethoven symphony he boldly asserts that every one of them was 
deliberately sought by Beethoven. Since the analogies in question are 
found mainly in the ascending or descending notes of the common 
chord the theory, if accepted, would carry us into a morass. In the 
storm of the Pastoral symphony one of the melodic designs consists 
solely of the descending notes of the chord of F minor; the main 
subject of the first movement of the choral symphony also consists of 
the descending notes of A minor chord—is there deliberate analogy here 
also? This may seem far fetched, but it is certainly not more so 
than some of the instances given in the Cours de composition. 

We are left with the impression that V, d’Indy attributes too much 
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importance to the notes and too little to the rhythmic design which 
can alter their complexion entirely. He speaks of the ‘ dejected and 
sorrowful ’ character of the D minor chord which constitutes the first 
subject of the ninth. The D minor chord and, indeed, any minor 
chord can suggest dejection and sorrow, but the adjectives seem 
hardly appropriate in connection with the tremendous unison which 
first states the subject in question. The very distant relations traced 
between one theme and another may have been part of Vincent 
d’Indy’s method of composition—we cannot bring ourselves to believe 
that it was also Beethoven’s. 
F. Bonavia. 


Ernest Bloch. By Mary Tibaldi Chiesa. Biblioteca di Cultura Musi- 
cale (G. B. Paravia e Cia). Lire 7.25. 


Bloch is one of the most individual and solitary musical figures 
of this generation. He is solitary partly owing to his long residence 
in America and consequent isolation from European contacts; partly 
because of the strong racial feeling which pervades his work (he has 
been described as the first great Jewish composer, although many 
great composers have also been Jews); partly because of his contempt 
for the ordinary imitative groups and schools of musicians. A sympa- 
thetic study is therefore valuable to those who have heard something 
—probably all too little—of his music but know practically nothing 
of the man. This short essay (100 pages) based on personal friendship 
and admiration for the composer, although without technical preten- 
sions, is readable and to the point. A slight tendency to use rather 
over-emphatic epithets is noticeable; the concluding passage of the 
quartet is called ‘ terrible ’; the second movement, a product of Bloch’s 
“ ferocity "; references are frequent to his ‘ savage sarcasm’ and 
‘ irony,’ which sound rather like the Byronic gloom of the minor poet. 
But it is noteworthy that another Italian writer, Guido Pannain, used 
very similar language in describing Bloch’s symphony ‘ Israel.’ The 
reaction of Anglo-Saxon critics does not seem to be quite so violent; 
perhaps because the spirit of the Old Testament is a more familiar 
thing in our literature than in that of the South. 

The authoress includes Bloch’s own programme notes on his more 
important works, and also an essay on ‘ Man and Music ’ reprinted 
from Seven Arts, in which he defines his philosophy as an artist. 


M. R. Bownavia. 


Corelli. By Mare Pincherle. Felix Alcan. 15 fr. 


French critics have been often accused—and not without reason— 
of allowing patriotism to distort their view of men and things. No 
such charge can be brought against M. Mare Pincherle, whose study 
of Corelli is not only well informed, but also scrupulously fair to all 
parties concerned, to Corelli, to his disciples, to his opponents. It 
is indeed a rare experience to read a French author who dares to laugh 
at the megalomania of his own countrymen. M. Pincherle is not 
afraid to hold up to ridicule La Galerie de l'Académie Royale de 
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Musique, whose writers, after stating that Corelli admitted owing a 
debt to Lulli, concluded that therefore the credit for having shaped 
Italian music was due to France: ‘ Il est constant que Corelli recon- 
naissait devoir sa musique & Lulli, ce grand maitre de Musique en 
France ce seroit done nous, qui aurions formé la musique italienne.’ 

In all that concerns Corelli’s life, as in the examination of his works, 
the author’s facts are as unchallengeable as the conclusions he draws 
from them. If one differs at times it is not because of error but 
because more than one interpretation of the same event is possible. 
M. Pincherle, for instance, quotes the well-known story of the ‘ Caro 
Sassone,” and ascribes Corelli's alleged inability to read Handel's notes 
to the lacune in the former’s technique. I have never been able to 
accept the story in that form. I cannot conceive a violinist of world- 
wide renown utterly nonplussed by a passage of Handel or Scarlatti 
owing to weak technique. What seems much more probable is that 
in common with many other virtuosos Corelli was a poor reader. The 
art of reading at first sight is something quite different from the art 
of playing the violin, and more frequentiy found amongst humble 
members of small orchestras than in the ranks of famous soloists. 

As for ‘ La Folia "—the one piece of Corelli kpown to every music 
lover—M. Pincherle asserts that its title refers t§ the Spanish dance 
and not to madness. It is difficult to accept his view without some 
reservations. Obviously the name was given to the dance, which was 
originally a very wild one, because the dancers let themselves go to 
such an extent as to suggest that they had lost their reason. We 
are also told that Corelli was not the composer who first discovered 
its main theme. That he was not the ‘ inventor’ of the subject is 
certain; but he probably deserves the credit of having given to it the 
shape which made it most acceptable and famous. 

F. Bonavia. 


Giulio Ricordi e i suoi Musicisti. By Giuseppe Adami. Milan: 
Treves-Treccani-Tumminelli. 50 lire. 

Reflected glory is often the most potent; and in this unassuming 
biography the subject is but the peg upon which to hang recollectioris 
of the great musical figures connected with the famous house of 
Ricordi. The book opens with a picture of the boy Giulio Ricordi 
calling, with his father, upon Rossini in Paris; ‘ Jove ’ unbending to 
talk of contemporary musicians—admiring Verdi, but a trifle suspicious 
of a young man (whom he insisted upon calling ‘ Goito ") who had 
sent him the manuscript of a queer work called ‘ Mefistofele ' to read. 
There is an amusing description of a musical evening with Rossini; 
of the great man for a long time ignoring a discussion as to the 
originality of a certain lady composer then in vogue, but finally 
pronouncing: ‘ Messieurs et Mesdames, les ouvrages des femmes sont 
comme leur enfants. . . . On ne sait jamais qui en est le pére.’ 

There is a short interlude describing young Ricordi’s military service 
as a soldier of Cialdini, and his apprenticeship in the publishmg firm. 
Afterwards comes the story of the connection with Verdi, from ‘ Aida ’ 
onwards. A light is cast upon the relative importance of composer 
and publisher in nineteenth-century Italy by the following incident 
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After the success of ‘ Otello’ Verdi started to send in the first sheets 
of ‘ Falstaff ’ to Ricordi without any mention of terms. The head of 
the firm, after a little, became seized with anxiety as to what terms 
Verdi might ultimately ask. For ‘ Otello’ the composer had received 
150,000 lire in cash and royalties; but after such a success he might 
reasonably expect better terms for his next work. Yet the firm at 
this time was by no means in an affluent condition. Finally, Ricordi 
hit upon the only solution. He took a blank contract and posted it 
to Verdi asking him to fill in his own terms. For days no reply came; 
and every morning the staff—a faintly ludicrous situation—gathered 
anxiously round the mail looking for the fatal envelope. When the 
letter did arrive, for a few minutes Ricordi, as he relates, dared not 
open it; the entire activity of the firm seemed to cease for those 
breathless moments. When the terms were finally disclosed—exactly 
the same as those for ‘ Otello ’—general rejoicings broke out. In 
England such a scene would be almost unthinkable; the composer 
waits eagerly upon the publisher’s word, but never vice versa. 

The remainder of the book, dealing with Ponchielli, Puccini and 
various modern Italian composers will perhaps be of slightly less 
interest to English readers, but it is all attractively written and full 
of amusing anecdotes. The format is admirable. 


M. R. Bonavtia. 


Die Kammermusik. Von Hans Mersmann. In four volumes. (I, 
XVII and XVIII Jahrhundert. II. Beethoven. III. Deutsche 
Romantik. IV. XIX und XX Jahrhundert.) Leipzig: Breitkopf 
and Hartel. 


The main concern of Herr Mersmann in this history of chamber 
music is the music itself. That which causes music to take one form 
or another is what he determines; and while these books are intended 
primarily for the use of all who frequent concerts—they are part of 
Kretzschmar’s * Fiihrer durch den Konzertsaal '—an elucidation of this 
old problem of form and content will be of interest, particularly, to 
the student of composition. 

To the Italian and German musicians of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries form was a matter of first consideration. From 
Corelli to Mozart the efforts of three generations tended towards the 
crystallisation of the sonata form. The successors of Corelli were 
the virtuosi violinists of the eighteenth century; in Germany 
Rosenmiiller and the early violinists, Walther and Biber, prepared the 
way for Bach. The noteworthy fact here is that the sonata form carried 
thus far in Italy by the virtuosi should come suddenly to the elose of 
its development, while in Germany, at the courts of Mannheim and 
Berlin, it was taking its rise as the characteristic Baroque form of 
music. It would be wrong, however, to suppose that the later stages 
in the development of the sonata owe nothing to Italian origin. Philip 
Emmanuel Bach, it is true, built on the traditions that go back, 
through his father, to Rosenmiiller and Schiitz; and no one would 
question that Haydn had much to learn from him. But important 
pioneer work was being carried on by the Mannheim school whose 
style, as Mersmann clearly shows, is to be traced to the Neapolitan 
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opera and the clavier music of Scarlatti. Of the intrinsic worth of 
their contributions to chamber music, we ar2 not called upon to judge. 
But when Mersmann contends that Stamitz, their chief represen- 
tative, was, as much as P. E. Bach, the precursor of Haydn and 
Mozart, that a Beethoven quartet (op. 18 in F major) reflects the form 
used by Stamitz in one of his trios, and that various works of the 
nineteenth century betray the Mannheimers’ influence, we may ask 
to what extent even the Romantic composers are indebted to the 
Italians for their resources and methods. 

The eighteenth century was the flowering age of chamber music; in 
the nineteenth, having lost its appeal in intimate surroundings, it 
became part of the main bulk of music. Beethoven had perceived 
clearly the distinct genre of each combination of instruments: the 
string quartet and the string trio; the pianoforte and violin sonata and 
the pianoforte trio. But the chamber works of those who followed him 
reach out, often, to other spheres of music. It is of some significance 
that certain themes of Schubert’s works recall his songs; that the best 
pages of Schumann's trios are woven round an elaborate pianoforte 
part; that Mendelssohn could bring to the string octet the glitter and 
fantasy of an orchestra; or that Berlioz wrote no chamber music at 
all! The main problems of the Romantic composers—borrowing for 
this term the loose meaning with which it is applied to anyone between 
Schubert and Schénberg—were, after all, worked out in the orchestra 
or in pianoforte music. A turning-point came with Brahms; and after 
him Reger, and then the flow of experimental works for small com- 
binations from all countries. Herr Mersmann mentions them all. 
Three centuries of chamber music are a formidable part of music’s 
heritage. And Mersmann’s work is remarkable if only for the fact that 
there is some mention of all chamber works in modern editions. 

E. Lockspsiser. 


Johannes Brahms, Weg, Werk und Welt. Von Alfred von Ehrmann. 
Breitkopf and Hirtel, Leipzig. 

The eventful time in the life of Brahms was in his early twenties. 
Joachim introduced him to Schumann. Liszt and his friends greeted 
him warmly in Leipzig, and for a time it seemed that his cause was 
to be that of the ‘ new music.’ This was at least the impression created 
by Schumann's article in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik. He was 
hailed as a romantic. Berlioz wrote to Joachim of a ‘ jeune audacieux 
qui s’avise de faire de la musique nouvelle ’; Hanslick’s first impression 
was that of a ‘ Jean-Paulsche Ideal-Jiingling '; and the early pictures 
of the blonde youth whose ‘ childish face a girl would kiss without 
blushing ’ certainly reveal nothing of an apostle of absolute music 
pointing the way back, through Schubert and Beethoven, to Bach and 
the classical composers. 

But his life, viewed as a whole, was a quiet one. Herr von 
Ehrmann’s book leaves the impression of a composer working under 
the most conducive circumstances. He held official posts, worked 
methodically, liked travelling. Success came easily and a good 
measure of recognition. He had no twisted desires, except perhaps 
in his relations with Clara Schumann, no mad passions as Wagner 
did; he was a peaceful man, and above all modest. In one respect 
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Brahms was like Beethoven: seemingly they both lacked, in their 
lives, the qualities which are most apparent in their music. Beethoven 
a ; was sordid and small, Brahms was bourgeois. 

“i A work of such earnestness as this puts again the important question 
—what is a biography to do? Herr von Ehrmann carefully describes 
the cities in which Brahms lived; he discourses on the position of 
Brahms in the music of to-day in yarious countries; his study of 
the works reveals the influences of Bach in the ‘ Requiem,’ Haydn 
‘ in the serenades, Beethoven in the symphonies. (Brahms’s reply to 
a a friend who pointed out the remarkable resemblance between the 
theme of the finale of the first symphony and the theme of * Freude, 
schéner Gétterfunken ’ from the choral symphony: ‘ Und noch merk- 
wiirdiger ist, dass das jeder Esel gleich hért ’ was quite Beethovenian !) 
But ultimately we shall seek how the man explains or is explained 
by his music. It may remain a quest without issue; but it is a 
question which should not remain unasked. 


Geschichte des Begriffes Volkslied im musikalischen Schrifttum. Von 
Julian von Pulikowski. Carl Winter, Heidelberg, 1933. pp. 636. 
24 M. (Bound, 26.50 M.) 

The greater part of this book consists of references to German folk- 
songs drawn from writers from the end of the eighteenth century to 
the present day. The setting out of these in chronological order is 
presumably to enable the student to see at a glance what German 
writers of the last hundred and fifty years have thought of folk music. 
The general reader, however, has the impression of much quibbling 
over points of nomenclature and, when there is no clue to the type 
of folk-song under consideration, of statements disconnected and con- 
Z flicting. An exception is Forkel; he at least is specific. His depre- 
4 eatory reference is to ‘ the folk-song of our times and generally to 

that of all European peoples in previous centuries’! This is just the 
vague conception which Herr von Pulikowski wishes to dispel. The 
‘ functions of folk music, he rightly says, have been varied. There 
’ was its ‘ use "—‘ die Gesinnugen und Sitten der Menschen zu ver- 
bessern * (like the French ‘ La musique adoucit les meeurs ’), the 
cult of the picturesque, the hankering after the antique, not to mention 
all those politico-social aspects of music with which Herr von Puli- 8) 
kowski is so earnestly concerned. It is here that the pigeon-holing 
of theories must strike an accommodating English mind as unneces- 
sarily ruthless. And since the work is intended to be comprehensive, 
why is there no mention of jazz? Has it not been said that jazz is 
the folk-song of to-day? Or does a ban oust it from historical record? 

E. 


Die Tonkunst in Salzburg in der Regierungszeit des Fiirsten und 
Erzbischofs Wolf Dietrich von Raitenau (1587-1612). Von 
Hermann Spies. Gesellschaft fiir Salzburger Landeskunde. 
Salzburg, 1982. pp. 136. 

The salient fact in the reign of the Archbishop Wolf Dietrich von 

Raitenau was his staunch opposition to Protestantism. Upon his 

enthronement Salzburg became the stronghold of the Counter 
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Reformation and the Protestants were displaced from public offices. 
Having thus established authority, he proceeded to reform the ritual 
at the Cathedral and to emulate, at his court, the Hofkapelle of 
Vienna and Munich. He was a strong-willed man and hot-tempered, 
which was doubtless the reason for the constant dismissals and resig- 
nations of his musicians. None of them mentioned in this book 
attained fame, but Herr Spies’s study is nevertheless interesting as 
an account of musical life in a Central European town at the dawn 
of the Renaissance. Attention is drawn, in the music of one Peter 
Gutfreund, to the horizontal method of writing veering gradually to 
the vertical; while in secular music zinkes and cornets were super- 
seded by bowed string instruments. These were not yet the modern 
violins, but instruments like the three-stringed Violetta da Braccio, 
or ‘ pohlische Geiglein.” This must be the ‘ Polnische Geige ' which 
Curt Sachs refers to in his Real-Lezikon der Musikinstrumente, and 
etymologists may note that at Salzburg it was actually a Pole, Johann 
Luca, the ‘ Polakh mit der Geigen,” who played this instrument— 
one of the many intermediate instruments in the passage from the viol 
to the violin, and to whom the origin of this seventeenth century term 
is probably due. 

he book is well documented and no detail is spared in description 
even down to the clothes the musicians wore and the wine they 


received for their services. 
E. Lockspeiser. 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. By Dr. Robert Haas. pp. 160. Akade- 
mische Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion: Potsdam. (Die giosse 
Meister der Musik.) 15 M. 

Professor Haas’s study of Mozart is the latest addition to an im- 
portant series of musical biographies, three volumes of which (those 
on Haydn, Handel and Verdi) have already been noticed in this 
journal. The characteristic features of the series are a lavish use of 
illustrative material, both pictorial and musical—in the present volume, 
for example, there are nine full-page plates, ninety-nine illustrations 
in the text, and no less than two hundred musical quotations, some 
of them of considerable length—and a reduction of the biographical 
element to the barest minimum in order to make room for a full dis- 
cussion of the music. In the present case some 15 pages are allotted 
to the record of Mozart's life, two other chapters of about the same 
length are devoted to the discussion of the cultural and musical condi- 
tions that in part determined its course, and the remainder of the 
work—by far the greater part of it—is taken up with a detailed dis- 
cussion of his compositions. The two eeneanns equal sections 
into which this part of the book is divided deal respectively with 
Mozart’s early compositions (those written before his removal to 
Vienna in 1781) and with the works of his maturity, and in each the 
various classes of composition (sonatas, symphonies, concertos, etc.) 
are discussed in turn. ' 

‘ No flowers, by request,’ is said to have been the motto im 
on all contributors to the D.N.B. Professor Haas might well have 
set it on his title page, for his book is a model of conciseness and 
is refreshingly free from those rhetorical flourishes which writers on 
Mozart seem to find it so hard to resist. He is obviously out to pass 
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on the fruits of his own researches and of the researches of others— 
for scarcely any contribution to Mozart scholarship, however modest, 
seems to have escaped him—with as little fuss as possible. His style, 
it is true, is tightly packed with epithets, but they are space-savers 
rather than space-fillers, and would expand into whole sentences of 
our looser English prose. In little more than 100 pages—no extrava- 
gant allowance for so prolific a composer as Mozart—he manages to 
say something to the point about almost every work recorded by 
Kéchel, briefly outlining the circumstances under which it was written, 
relating it to Mozart’s other works of the same kind, analysing its 
structural features and, where possible, affiliating it to similar works 
by contemporary composers. It is certainly the best study of Mozart’s 
music that has been published since Abert’s revision of Jahn. 
Professor Haas’s introductory chapters, though very brief, are equally 
good. Especially valuable are the first few pages, in which he sketches 
the cultural environment in which Mozart grew up and estimates 
among other things the importance of local and racial influences upon 
him. The illustrations contain much that is unfamiliar. There is 
a new portrait of Mozart—a pencil drawing by the Munich artist 
Mathias Klotz, ascribed to the year 1780—and several new reproduc- 
tions of autographs by Mozart, among them a number of sketches and 
rough drafts which are important for the light they throw on Mozart’s 
methods of composition. A passage from a diary kept by the com- 
poser during his first Italian tour contains one puzzling entry. Who 
was ‘ Sig. nedi Schnid. inglese di 15 ani ’ whom Mozart met at Naples 
in 1770? 

Professor Haas is not an easy man to catch out, and, apart from 
a few trivial misprints, the present reviewer has only noticed two 
points that call for correction. The anonymous pamphlet ‘ In Sachen 
Mozart’s ’ mentioned on p. 81—important as having suggested to 
Kdchel the idea of his great catalogue—was written not by Alois Fuchs 
but by Franz Lorenz, and the canzonetta, ‘ Baci amorosi,’ cited on 
p. 148 as a composition of Mozart’s is not by Mozart at all, but is 
an impudent modern forgery, whose perpetrator is now serving a long 
sentence in an Italian gaol. 

C. B. Otpmay. 


Female Pipings in Eden. By Ethel Smyth. Peter Davies. 8s. 6d. net. 


* Pipings ’ seems hardly the right word for such a robust piece of 
work as this! Smyth—one is sure Dame Ethel would prefer to be 
called Smyth—begins with some lively variations on the now familiar 
theme of women’s wrongs in the musical world, at least in the creative 
department of it; goes on to recollect Brahms, and some tragi-comedies 
of her own childhood; tells musical critics exactly where they go 
astray; salutes Lilian Baylis; lets fall some pungent obiter dicta on 
‘ Delirious Tempi in Music ’; dashes off a brief memoir of Henry 
Brewster, the librettist (voluntary) of ‘ The Wreckers ’ and (involun- 
tary) of ‘ The Prison ’; and devotes more than a third of her book to 
a more extended one of Emmeline Pankhurst. Just like that. So 
that, closing the book, the breathless reader is inclined to charge the 
author with setting delirious tempi in writing. But there is nothing 
delirious about Smyth’s prose; it is only that the pace is brisk—and 
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never relaxes. The book is like a sharp walk on a winter morning 
in the country, with crispness in the air and clear dry light giving 
every object sharp definition. And one reader, at any rate, is left 
with a sense of regret that this vigorous, common sensible (yet so far 
from commonplace) mind, a mind born for prose, should have preferred 
to express itself in a medium where robust common sense is valueless 
and a vigorous intellect, unless lifted by wings of a rarer quality, can 
only waste its energy in mere taxi-ing along the ground. One is always 
conscious of the presence in Smyth’s music of the characteristics which 
make her virile prose such a delight. But in that medium they are 
not infectious—the supremely important thing. 

Music and musicians play a relatively small part in these Pipings, 
but one is glad to have that centenary Radio Times article on Brahms 
in a permanent form. The author’s remarks on Rossini (in ‘ Delirious 
Tempi *) induce puzzlement: * Here was a man living in the heyday of 
Wagner's career, who continued to write masterpieces so utterly 
uninfluenced by Wagner that it seems hard to believe they were con- 
temporaries. Our own Sullivan is another instance of the same thing. 
Apparently these two men (and in ‘ The Barber * Rossini touched the 
apex of his poe felt instinctively that between them and the new 
music a gulf was fixed. ...’ Now ‘The Barber’ was produced 
when Wagner was not quite three (hardly his heyday) and ‘ Tell,’ 
surely the last of Rossini’s masterpieces, when the * contemporary ’ 
was sixteen. 

GERALD ABRAHAM. 


Congregational ee By W. T. Whitley, M.A., LL.D. 
With a survey of Modern Congregational Musical Worship by 
ric H. Thiman, Mus.D.) Dent. 5s. net. 

In spite of his title, Dr. Whitley has little to say about singing, 
or indeed about music at all. He is chiefly interested in the words of 
hymns. When he does turn to the music it is usually to hand out a 
piece of information which is either inaccurate (‘‘ Nicolai’s ‘ Sleepers 
Wake,’ known best to us in Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise,’ in 
which it doesn’t occur at all) or irrelevant (‘ His [i.e., Byrd’s] 
admiring scholar, Thomas Morley, organist of St. Paul’s five years 
later began issuing books of canzonets, madrigals, ballets, consort 
lessons, and airs, both original and selected’). Dr. Whitley has 
packed kis two hundred pages with dates and facts concerning the 
history oi the Christian hymn in Britain and America, but the facts 
are neither fresh nor well digested. And it was something of a feat 
to write a book on English hymnology in 1933 and dismiss The English 
Hymnal in one line! Fortunately, Dr. Thiman has a little more to 


say on that subject in his sensible final chapter. 
GERALD ABRAHAM. 


Tonadillas Teatrales Inéditas: Libretos y Partituras: con una 
descripcién sindéptica de nuestra musica lirica. By José Subira. 
Edicién de la Academia Espafiola, Madrid. 20 pesetas. ' 

This is a book for specialists only. The tonadilla, a brief dramatic 
cantata, usually for one, two or three voices, was an essentially popular 
art-form which sprang up in Spain about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, flourished exceedingly for a few decades, and declined and fell 
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on the fruits of his own researches and of the researches of others— 
for scarcely any contribution to Mozart scholarship, however modest, 
seems to have escaped him—with as little fuss as possible. His style, 
it is true, is tightly packed with epithets, but they are space-savers 
rather than space-fillers, and woul expand into whole sentences of 
our looser English prose. In little more than 100 pages—no extrava- 
gant allowance for so prolific a composer as Mozart—he manages to 
say something to the point about almost every work recorded by 
Kéchel, briefly outlining the circumstances under which it was written, 
relating it to Mozart’s other works of the same kind, analysing its 
structural features and, where possible, affiliating it to similar works 
by contemporary composers. It is certainly the best study of Mozart's 
music that has been published since Abert’s revision of Jahn. 
Professor Haas’s introductory chapters, though very brief, are equally 
good. Especially valuable are the first few pages, in which he sketches 
the cultural environment in which Mozart grew up and estimates 
among other things the importance of local and racial influences upon 
him. The illustrations contain much that is unfamiliar. There is 
a new portrait of Mozart—a pencil drawing by the Munich artist 
Mathias Klotz, ascribed to the year 1780—and several new reproduc- 
tions of autographs by Mozart, among them a number of sketches and 
rough drafts which are important for the light they throw on Mozart’s 
methods of composition. A passage from a diary kept by the com- 
poser during his first Italian tour contains one puzzling entry. Who 
was ‘ Sig. nedi Schnid. inglese di 15 ani ’ whom Mozart met at Naples 
in 1770? 

Professor Haas is not an easy man to catch out, and, apart from 
a few trivial misprints, the present reviewer has only noticed two 
points that call for correction. The anonymous pamphlet ‘ In Sachen 
Mozart’s ’ mentioned on p. 3l—important as having suggested to 
Kéchel the idea of his great catalogue—was written not by Alois Fuchs 
but by Franz Lorenz, and the canzonetta, ‘ Baci amorosi,’ cited on 
p. 148 as a composition of Mozart’s is not by Mozart at all, but is 
an impudent modern forgery, whose perpetrator is now serving a long 
sentence in an Italian gaol. 

C. B. Oupmay. 


Female Pipings in Eden. By Ethel Smyth. Peter Davies. 8s. 6d. net. 

‘ Pipings * seems hardly the right word for such a robust piece of 
work as this! Smyth—one is sure Dame Ethel would prefer to be 
called Smyth—begins with some lively variations on the now familiar 
theme of women’s wrongs in the musical world, at least in the creative 
department of it; goes on to recollect Brahms, and some tragi-comedies 
of her own childhood; tells musical critics exactly where they go 
astray; salutes Lilian Baylis; lets fall some pungent obiter dicta on 
‘ Delirious Tempi in Music ’; dashes off a brief memoir of Henry 
Brewster, the librettist (voluntary) of ‘ The Wreckers ’ and (involun- 
tary) of ‘ The Prison ’; and devotes more than a third of her book to 
a more extended one of Emmeline Pankhurst. Just like that. So 
that, closing the book, the breathless reader is inclined to charge the 
author with setting delirious tempi in writing. But there is nothing 
delirious about Smyth’s prose; it is only that the pace is brisk—and 
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never relaxes. The book is like a sharp walk on a winter morning 
in the country, with crispness in the air and clear dry light giving 
every object sharp definition. And one reader, at any rate, is left 
with a sense of regret that this vigorous, common sensible (yet so far 
from commonplace) mind, a mind born for prose, should have preferred 
to express itself in a medium where robust common sense is valueless 
and a vigorous intellect, unless lifted by wings of a rarer quality, can 
only waste its energy in mere taxi-ing along the ground. One is always 
conscious of the presence in Smyth’s music of the characteristics which 
make her virile prose such a delight. But in that medium they are 
not infectious—the supremely important thing. 

Music and musicians play a relatively small part in these Pipings, 
but one is glad to have that centenary Radio Times article on Brahms 
in a permanent form. The author’s remarks on Rossini (in ‘ Delirious 
Tempi *) induce puzzlement: * Here was a man living in the heyday of 
Wagner's career, who continued to write masterpieces so utterly 
uninfluenced by Wagner tiat it seems hard to believe they were con- 
temporaries. Our own Sullivan is another instance of the same thing. 
Apparently these two men (and in ‘ The Barber * Rossini touched the 
apex of his genius) felt instinctively that between them and the new 
music a gulf was fixed. ...’ Now ‘The Barber’ was produced 
when Wagner was not quite three (hardly his heyday) and ‘ Tell,’ 
surely the last of Rossini’s masterpieces, when the ‘ contemporary ’ 
was sixteen. 


GERALD ABRAHAM. 


Congregational Hymn-Singing. By W. T. Whitley, M.A., LL.D. 
(With a survey of Modern Congregational Musical Worship by 
Eric H. Thiman, Mus.D.) Dent. 5s. net. 

In spite of his title, Dr. Whitley has little to say about singing, 
or indeed about music at all. He is chiefly interested in the words of 
hymns. When he does turn to the music it is usually to hand out a 
piece of information which is either inaccurate (‘* Nicolai’s ‘ Sleepers 
Wake,’ known best to us in Mendelssohn's * Hymn of Praise,’ ’’ in 
which it doesn’t occur at all) or irrelevant (‘ His [i.e., Byrd’s] 
admiring scholar, Thomas Morley, organist of St. Paul’s five years 
later began issuing books of canzonets, madrigals, ballets, consort 
lessons, and airs, both original and selected’). Dr. Whitley has 
packed his two hundred pages with dates and facts concerning the 
history of the Christian hymn in Britain and America, but the faets 
are neither fresh nor well digested. And it was something of a feat 
to write a book on English hymnology in 1933 and dismiss The English 
Hymnal in one line! Fortunately, Dr. Thiman has a little more to 


say on that subject in his sensible final chapter. 
GERALD ABRAHAM. 


Tonadillas Teatrales Inéditas: Libretos y Partituras: con una 
descripcién sindptica de nuestra musica lirica. By José Subira. 
Edicién de la Academia Espaiiola, Madrid. 20 pesetas. 

This is a book for specialists only. The tonadilla, a brief dramatic 
cantata, usually for one, two or three voices, was an essentially popular 
art-form which sprang up in Spain about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, flourished exceedingly for a few decades, and declined and fell 
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early in the nineteenth century. It had something in common with 
the much older, still surviving zarzuela, on which it exercised a passing 
influence. Long despised—only five or six years ago a writer in one 
of the most important Madrid reviews dismissed the tonadillas as ‘ an 
immense musical dunghill ’—musicologists not only in Spain but in 
France and Germany have recently found the tonadilla worth study 
and even, in some cases, revival. (For, like the zarzuela, the form 
attracted composers of distinction.) In the present book, a pendant 
to his three-volume study of La tonadilla escénica, Sefior Subirdé prints 
a hundred hitherto unpublished librettos and the music (in score) of 
four tonadillas. A useful feature of the book is the chronological survey 
of Spanish secular music in its relation to music in general and to 
Spanish political history. 
GERALD ABRAHAM. 


Richard Wagner. By Sir W. H. Hadow. (Home University Library.) 
Thornton Butterworth. 


Sir Henry Hadow has written just the right kind of small book about 
Wagner: the facts of the life, clearly and concisely, nothing that is not 
relevant to his music or his character, and a sufficient identification of 
the people who came at all importantly into his ken in their books 
or their persons. We all know where to find the repellent details, if 
we want them; here we are allowed for once to feel that they do not 
touch his real greatness. There is an equally strict economy of words 
when it comes to the music. Thus, after naming the principal 
episodes of the ‘ Ring "—‘All that Wagner asked in his hearers was, 
as he has said, ‘‘ ordinary intelligence and a human heart ’’; he has 
little to do with intricacies of interpretation. The lines on which he 
has constructed his plan are as eal and elemental as those of Homer 
himself; they are Brocken phantasms cast upon the clouds from the 
eternal joys and sorrows of human nature.” Human, direct, Homeric, 
phantasmal; are not those the true points, and would anyone else 
undertake to get them into the same number of lines? 


A. H. F. 


Eisenacher Dokumente um Sebastian Bach. Im Auftrage der Neuen 
Bachgesellschaft; herausgegeben von Conrad Freyse. Druck und 
Verlag von Breitkopf und Hartel in Leipzig. pp. 1-47. 

The first part of this brochure illustrates Sebastian's youthful years 
at Eisenach and adds nothing to our knowledge of them. The second 
part is a much belated and wholly unsatisfying reply to the investiga- 
tions of Herren Rollberg and Kihn which have thrown the gravest 
suspicion upon the present Bachmuseum on the Frauenplan as 
Sebastian's authentic birthplace. Against their evidence Herr Freyse 
is unable to produce a single document or conclusive argument. He 
repeats and accepts Dr. Bornemann’s assurance to the Bachgesell- 
schaft when handing over the key of the building in 1907, that the 
house could be accepted ‘ mit Fug und Recht ’ as the birthplace of 
Bach. But he has been less concerned even than Bornemann to 
discover the alleged ‘ Familienchronik ’ on which Bornemann relied. 
Nothing less than its production can weaken or rebut the positive 
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evidence of the Eisenach archives which completely dissociates the 
Frauenplan house from occupation by Sebastian’s father. It is 
regrettable that Herr Freyse’s unsatisfactory and uncritical treatment 
of this controversial problem should have the official backing of the 
New Bachgesellschaft. 

C. 8. Terry. 


The Measurement of Musical Development. University of Iowa 
Studies. Vol. VII, No. 1. 


American psychologists are wonderfully persistent in their use of 
experimental methods. They examine enormous numbers of cases, 
reduce their results to statistics, then correlate with something else, 
and hope for an illuminating result. But the correlations are generally 
too low to prove anything. Nevertheless anything which comes out of 
the University of Iowa, where so much valuable work has been done 
by Professor Seashore and his pupils, must be treated with respect. 
The present volume is an attempt to apply to very young children 
suitable modifications of the Seashore tests of musical ability, and then 
to devise suitable techniques for measuring the development of these 
abilities. If the Americans expect too much from an experimental 
psychology of music, we English use it too little, and few English 
musicians are likely to be familiar enough with the special kind of 
mathematics used in statistics to be able to make anything of the figures 
and tables here given. But even so the results appear to be almost 
wholly negative. 

F, Howes. 
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La Revue Musicale. Paris. November, 1933. 


This number is taken up with a series of articles that deal with 
the opéra-comique in the nineteenth century. Henry Pruniéres opens 
the subject with a general survey entitled ‘ Défense et illustration ' 
which starts with a definite enough statement: ‘ L’opéra-comique est 
victime, en ce moment, du snobisme des classes moyennes.’ That 
hints at the possibility of a revival of interest in this form of musical 
creation, while at the same time it names two such immense obstacles, 
the very mention of which makes one question that possibility. If 
snobbery must be taken into account (and it is by no means the attri- 
bute of only, one class) then the game is indeed hazardous. For snobbery 
runs hither and thither at the call of fashion. And since when has 
anyone but an impressario founded any venture on that shifting base? 
And as for the middle class, grist between the millstones as they are, 
they can no longer be counted upon to do any more than trim their 
sails to the least biting blast and in matters artistic accept that which 
requires the least alteration of standards, in so far as they can find it. 
That opéra-comique is worth our attention the remainder of the articles 
in this number endeavour to make apparent. There are informative 
contributions dealing with Boieldieu (by Henri de Curzon), Auber 
(Julien Tiersot) and Hérold (Raoul Duhamel). A general historical 
survey of the matter is contained in a further article by Raoul Duhamel, 
and in one by Max d’Ollone there is a useful short discussion of 
Gounod’s position with regard to opéra-comique and his influence on 
its composers. 


December. 


A Mozart number. The most valuable contributions are those that 
deal with facts, such as the article by Georges de Saint-Foix (‘ Mozart 
et les écoles du nord ’), one of the few writers who can describe a 
piece of music with literary grace but always to the point. Charles 
van den Borren is short, but again to the point, in the rather question- 
able, or at best, hazardous task of assigning what he calls a brevet 
of * cignitude ’ to Mozart, this swanlike quality (‘ calme—blancheur— 
suavité ") being shared by Marenzio and Rossini. René Dumesnil 
brings the matter back to earth in writing informatively on the 
symphonies and Félix Raugel does as much for the serenades. Behind 
a spate of words, with almost every paragraph reinforced by foot- 
notes, some sound sense, and enough that is original in the point of 
view to arouse curiosity may be found in Charles Koechlin’s contribu- 
tion on ‘ Mozart harmoniste.’ A general article by Max d’Ollone and 
@ more particular one by J. G. Prod’homme deal with the stage, while 
Pierre de Nolhac tells of Mozart at Versailles. Starting poorly, but 
finishing well, an article called ‘ La gaité de Mozart ’ is worth reading. 
Of the same nature, as regards the start, is one of André Suarés 
literary effusions. Not the least interesting of the series is an article 
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on certain MSS. by Adolphe Boschot. The illustrations are most 
illuminating (and André de Hevesy on the portraits should be read). 
Lange’s untinished portrait dated 1782 has all the signs of authenticity, 
though how good a likeness it is would be difficult to decide. But it 
has a sense of life about it which no other has. The group discovered 
by M. Pruniéres portrays Mozart with a receding forehead, protruding, 
half-open lips, and the general air of an idiot. Probably the painting 
is more authentic than the verisimilitude of the portraiture. The 
Tichbein has immense charm, though there again this pretty picture 
of a wistful child is more likely to be what people in an ecstasy of 
wish-fulfilment chose to think of Mozart as being, than what he really 
was. The ghastly creature, wearing the decoration of the Golden 
Spur, can hardly have pleased Padre Martini, for whom it is said 
to have been done as a gift from Mozart, any more than it does us. 
To see the sketch by Carmontelle placed beside the finished picture is 
instructive. The sketch tells, evidently, a less varnished tale. Old 
Mozart stands firmly on his feet behind the child at the harpsichord, 
not lolling and leaning while he plays his fiddle. Mozart is not the 
minute figure, with the legs of an undersized monkey, he is made to 
appear (probably to suit the public taste for midget prodigies) in the 


final picture. 
January, 1934. 

The main part of this number discusses Debussy. Charles Koechlin 
in ‘ La legon de Debussy ’ puts up a number of Aunt Sallies and 
proceeds to knock them over. For the student of French art-move- 
ments this article will have value. A description of Debussy’s life in 
Rome (mostly unhappy) while at the Villa Medici is given by Francis 
Ambriére. The basis of this article is a number of letters from Debussy 
to a friend in Paris, here printed for the first time. Henry Pruniéres’ 
Note on the Grand divertissement royal de Versailles is important. 
There are reviews of Dent’s ‘ Busoni,’ of Newman’s ‘ Wagner ’ and of 
Rosamond Harding’s ‘ The pianoforte.’ 

Revue de Musicologie. Paris. November, 1933. 

J. G. Prod’homme’s Etat alphabétique sommaire des Archives de 
l’Opéra will be welcomed by students of the particular subject. Yvonne 
Rosketh writes a useful article on fifteenth-century instruments of the 
church. A full report of the Cambridge Congress of the International 
Society of Musicologists by Paul-Marie Masson is included. There are 
the usual reviews and notes of conferences, etc. 

Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft. Leipzig. August, 1933. 

The main part of this number is taken up with the very useful 
Zeitschriftenschau which has already been brought to the notice of 
readers. A single article is included. The writer, Heinrich Sowa, 
discusses at some length the development of rhythm in modal music. 
Starting with an examination of the metrical organisation of this 
style of writing, the author proceeds to enquire into the rhythmic usage 
during the thirteenth century. Examples are fully given and two 
contemporary authorities (one dating from 1272, the Anonymus IV, 
an Englishman studying in Paris; the other, also anonymous, whose 
tract dates from 1297, an MS. first printed in 1930) are drawn upon. 

February, 1934. 

The Beethoven researches of Prof. Arnold Schering have led him to 

some highly ingenious conclusions as to the ‘ meaning * (Sinndeutung) 
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underlying the symphonies. In the Beethovenjahrbuch, 1934, he 
discussed the Third Symphony, between which work and the Jliad he 
established so close a connection that the title ‘ Homer Symphonie ’ 
became practically inescapable. We are not concerned here with either 
the musical or the esthetic value of this kind of programme-making, 
but merely with reporting Prof. Schering’s latest discoveries as set 
forth in the present number of this periodical. The symphonies 
subjected to Prof. Schering’s analysis are the Fourth and Fifth. Th 
former is called the ‘ Schiller Symphony ’ because of the fact that 
certain poems by that writer fit what Prof. Schering considers to be 
a reputable programme of the symphony. The result of these amiable 
activities in the case of the Fifth is even more impressive. Here, we 
are told, the only possible designation of the work is ‘ Revolution 
Symphony.’ From that it is but one step to ‘Symphonie der 
nationalen Erhebung’ and from that to the final sentence of the 
present article which contains the significant word * Fiihrer.’ As a 
political tract the article deserves the notice of those interested in 
the tendency of art to become involved in such matters at times of 
intense nationalistic sensitiveness. For the student of the art itself 
the article has probably less value. 


De Muziek. Amsterdam. August, 1933. 

An article on the folklore of Poland, contributed by E. W. Schallen- 
berg, has useful information to impart. There is a newly-discovered 
letter by Gustav Mahler which will probably one day serve the purpose 
of a biographer. An article on Beethoven’s mother discusses the Dutch 
side of that family. 

Scorr GoppaRD. 
Mouzykalnaya Samodeyatelnost. Moscow. January-November, 1933. 

Mouzykalnaya Samodeyatelnost is a new publication chiefly con- 
cerned with amateur music-making, particularly in the workers’ clubs, 
the Red Army, etc. Its files will be of great value to students of the 
Soviet Government’s cultural experiments and it also publishes articles 
of more general interest to musicians. V. Vlassov contributes to the 
February-March number an interesting obituary article, with personal 
reminiscences, on the conductor Vyacheslav Suk, who died in January, 
1933. Suk, like his younger namesake, the composer Josef Suk, was 
a Czech by birth. But he spent the greater part of his life in Russia 
and had the honour of conducting the first performances of several of 
Rimsky-Korsakov'’s operas and other Russian classics. In the April 
number 8. Tchemodanov has an informative article on Ippolitov- 
Ivanov, commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the latter’s activity 
as a composer. Although known in this country only by an unimpor- 
tant early work, the first of a number of suites based on Caucasian 
folk-tunes, Ippolitov-Ivanov is an important figure in Russia, the 
doyen of Soviet composers. Besides several operas of his own, he has 
completed and scored Moussorgsky’s fragmentary ‘ Marriage,’ and 
Tchemodanov tel!s us that he has just finished a new opera, ‘ The 
Last Barricade of the Paris Commune.’ By a coincidence, the same 
number contains a lengthy article on ‘ Musical Life in the Period of the 
Paris Commune.’ The writer, Y. Danilin, brings to light the little 
known fact that on Auber’s death, which occurred in the middle of 
the troubles, the Communards appointed as his successor at the head 
of the Paris Conservatoire, Salvador-Daniel, the authority on Arabic 
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music. Twelve days later Salvador himself was executed by the 
soldiers of the Provisional Government. D. Kabalevsky contributes to 
the August-September number an interesting study of the work of 
Miaskovsky, the most important symphonist now working in Russia, 
while the October issue is chiefly notable for two articles on the Third 
(‘ Far Eastern ') Symphony of Leo Knipper, one of the younger men, 
whose ‘ Suite Lyrique ’ for small orchestra was heard in London during 
the 1931 Festival of Contemporary Music. Knipper himself writes on 
the genesis of his work, an epic of the Red Army, and N. Kryukov 
analyses it with music-type examples. Judging from these rather 
banal specimens (hardly a fair test, perhaps), the symphony, like so 
much of the work of the younger Soviet musicians, is disappointingly 
anemic. 


Sovietskaya Mouzyka. Moscow. September-October. 


The most interesting contribution to this number is Georgy 
Khoubov’s penetrating stuly of Borodin as a symphonic thinker. 
Khoubov is sound in his contention that Borodin’s thought was essen- 
tially monothematic, though some of his examples are not altogether 
convincing and he makes no attempt to define the part played by the 
composer's unconscious mind in producing thematic resemblances. 
Arnold Alschwang’s essay on the development of Stravinsky's ideas 
does not throw much fresh light on the subject, but G. Polyanovsky’s 
article on Klimenty Kortchmarev gives a mass of useful information 
about a composer who is likely to attract the attention of Western 
Europe before very long. The number also contains a reprint of a 
twenty-year old article recording Rimsky-Korsakov's views on Wagner, 
noted during a period of fifteen years by his faithful Boswell, V. V. 
Yastrebtsev (Korsakov usually admired Wagner's music—but never 
without very careful reservations!). Some letters of Rimsky-Korsakov 
to the publlaber, Belaiev, printed in the same number, are not of 
much interest. 

November-December. 


The chief interest of this number centres in Tchaikovsky. There is 
a brief account of the archives in the composer's old home at Klin 
(now a museum, the property of the nation). 8S. Popov writes on a 
number of forgotten works of Tchaikovsky’s which he and others have 
ferreted out or reconstructed from orchestral parts—some youthful 
songs, an overture written in 1865, which the composer never heard, 
and parts of his two earliest operas, ‘ The Voyevode ’ and * Undine,’ 
the scores of which he destroyed in disgust. And two new letters are 
brought to light, one accepting the scenario of a ballet, ‘ Vatanabe,’ 
the other gently rejecting a proposed opera subject. The second letter 
contains an interesting confession of his inability to set to music even 
the most ‘ effective ’ operatic subject unless the characters aroused 
his active sympathy. D. Zhitomirsky deals rather unsatisfactorily with 
* Tchaikovsky as a symphonic writer,’ but his essay contains a valuable 
study of the basic harmonic and melodic elements of Tchaikovsky's 
style—a fragment of genuine ‘ scientific criticism.’ Besides these 
Tchaikovsky articles, Hippius’s ‘ Problems of musical folklore ’ and 
an article on the music of Gnessin in this number are worth reading. 


GERALD ABRAHAM. 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Orchestral 


Cotumsia. Beethoven: Fourth symphony (the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Felix Weingartner). There is much to recom- 
mend this record, chiefly details of performance or of interpretation. 
But such details do not make a perfect record and this one fails to 
hang together. One suspects that the players were not completely in 
understanding with the conductor. 

Litolff: Scherzo from the Concerto symphonique (Irene Scharrer 
and the L.8.0. conducted by Sir Henry Wood). This is an odd little 
piece, quite charming and unpretentious. The pianoforte playing is 
neat and pretty. 

Mendelssohn: Violin concerto (Szigeti and the L.P.O. conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham). Unreservedly, a most remarkable performance. 
Szigeti has the ability (which he shares with a few, but only a few) 
that combines musical expressiveness with a great technique. The 
former he always appears to wish to put in the forefront. At times 
it is impossible to escape the impression of immense technical prowess, 
but these are exceptions to a general rule that the music comes first. 
There is nothing to say about this record but to praise it, both as 
regards soloist and orchestra, and to advise its being bought. A 
Paganini Caprice is thrown in (generously) and off (splendidly). 

Schubert: Symphony No. 8 in B minor (the L.8.0O. conducted by 
Sir Henry Wood). A competent piece of work. 

Schumann: Pianoforte concerto (Yves Nat and the Orchestre 
symphonique de Paris conducted by Eugéne Bigot). This is admirably 
clear, businesslike playing. The attractiveness lies in the fact that for 
once a concerto which seems irresistibly to call forth the most senti- 
mental renderings is treated with an honest, downright determination. 
The music stands up finely to such treatment. 

Smetana: The Bartered Bride Overture (the L.P.O. conducted by 
Sir Hamilton Harty). This is a worthy successor to many previous 
recordings of this overture. The playing is well balanced and the 
recording also. 

H.M.V. Berlioz: Le carnaval Romain (the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Adrian Boult). The playing is vital and full 
of colour. The interpretation is sane and musicianly. Pace is rightly 
held all through. It is a record easy to recommend. 

Elgar: Cockaigne concert overture (the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by the composer). This must be, we suppose, the last of 
Elgar’s personal recordings. It has the purposeful downrightness 
characteristic of his readings of his own music. For some listeners this 
often seemed to miss the warmth of the music, almost to verge on the 
trite. Which only goes to show that more than one possible way 
must always exist for the interpretation of a given piece. However, 
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the composer’s own idea of how he would wish his music to sound 
deserves at least as much attention as that of even his most ardent 
admirer. Elgar wished things thus, and here is the record of it. The 
playing is wholly admirable and the record a worthy one. 

Grieg: Pianoforte concerto (Wilhelm Backhaus and the New 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by John Barbirolli). The solo per- 
formance is beyond reproach, The orchestral accompaniment is 
uneven. Vagaries of intonation abound (Adagio, strings, bar 21 and 
onwards, for example), neither is the tone particularly good. 


Tschaikovsky: Ballet suite from ‘ The swan lake ’ (the L.P.O. con- 
ducted by John Barbirolli). The music of this will be familiar to those 
who frequent performances by the present Russian Ballet. Frankly, 
it sounds poor separated from the stage, the steps and the costumes. 
It bears this divorcement less well than the music of * The sleeping 
princess.” The playing is good, in this record, and on that score there 
is no adverse opinion to offer. 


Opera 

H.M.V. Richard Strauss: Der Rosenkavalier (Lehmann, Olszewska, 
Schumann, Michalsky, Paalen, Mayr, Madin, Gallos, Ettl, Wergnick, 
chorus of the Vienna State Opera, the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Robert Heger). This selection from the opera is con- 
tained on thirteen double-sided records. Even on this generous allow- 
ance it has been possible to include only a tithe of the music. On 
the whole the difficult task of selection has been ably carried out. 
There will always be one who misses this, another who regrets not 
finding that, specially attractive episode. But the important thing is 
that in this selection (if the booklet is intelligently used) the main 
outlines of the opera are brought into reasonable prominence. The 
booklet is a necessary part of the entertainment. Who, not fore- 
warned, would realise, for instance, the full significance of the flute 
trills at the beginning of the third act? And unless it is realised that 
with each trill a fresh candle is lit in the chambre privée the point 
of this long instrumental introduction is weakened. (On returning to 
the booklet we find, as a matter of fact, that there is nothing there 
to give the listener any aid in discovering what is going on at that 
moment of the lighting of the candles. The booklet has been helpful 
up to then. The sudden lapse is unfortunate at a point where there 
are no words to help out the matter. There, surely, gramophone opera 
should be fully supplied with an explanatory text.) The choice of this 
instrumental introduction to the third act was perhaps not altogether 
wise. In a case such as this where the work is vastly long and the 
space at the disposal of the recording authorities devastatingly short, 
much depends on sensitive powers of selection. The musical listener 
(with, always, the score in front of him) will be thankful to be able 
to play over and over a long passage which he has previously only 
been able to hear as it flashed past in a darkened opera house. But 
what of that important person ‘ the ordinary listener,’ the man-in-the- 
street’s cousin-german, how will he fare with ‘side 17°? On his 
sensibilities it will be wasted, and if he were able to know enough 
about the matter as a whole he might justifiably feel that he had been 
cheated of some good things, silent in this recording, in order that a 
fairly unintelligible jumble of notes might be put in their plece. That 
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exquisite song for the tenor in the first act, for instance? However, 
all tastes cannot be satisfied at once, and there are enough fine things 
in this set of records to last most listeners a lifetime. The performance 
is extremely interesting and on a consistently high level of technical 
accomplishment. The women are the least good. The three chief 
singers are known to be expert. But here they seem to come through 
with half their natural character. Olszewska has a man’s masculinity 
of voice, but not a boy’s freshness. Lehmann seems to be holding 
herself in, to be giving only a part of herself. Schumann does a thing 
we do not remember having heard her do on the stage: holds back 
the rosalia at the beginning of the second act (‘ Wie himmlische ’; it 
is marked ‘ Etwas breit ’) so much as to destroy the phrase and 
obliterate the sense of the passage. In the final Trio the three women 
fail to effect a really pleasing balance of tone, neither is intonation any 
too secure. Mayr is, on the other hand, an outstanding success. 
Naturally and without forcing pace, tone or sense of farce he draws 
in the excessive outlines of the fond, bestial old Baron. His luscious 
pronunciation of ‘ aus lauter Federbetten ’ alone is worth buying the 
whole set to possess. All the parlando, for example, ‘ Bleib’ Sie zum 
Sakra hinten dort,’ is admirably timed and as clear as a bell both in 
tone and in intonation. Yes, there are enough excellent things in this 
set to make one wish that no single blemish, even small ones such 
as we have been able to find, yet remained. Above all the orchestral 
playing, as far as, and whenever, one can take it in adequately, is 
remarkably satisfactory. 


Scorr Gopparp. 
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HELMUT SCHULTZ 


Johann Vesque 
von Puttlingen 


Oktavformat, 286 Seiten 
mit 134 Notenbeispielen. Geheftet 
RM.8—, in Buckram gebunden 
RM. 10.80 


Ein wertvoller Beitrag zur 
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